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IN TWILIGHT. 


BY SALLIE JOY WHITE. 
‘I'm so big, mamma,”’ and the little hand 
Marked where her brown head reached against the 
wall; 
“Don’t hold me, mamma, I don’t need your arm 
Around me; such a large girl cannot fall.” 


The twilight shadows gathered o'er the hills, 
A childish figure nestled close to me; 

“I'm such a little girl,”’ she pleading said, 
**Please, mamma, take your baby on your knee.” 


Flushed warm with youthful hope and pride, 
“The world is ours to have and hold,” we cry; 

“We'll conquer it alone; no help we need; 
Courage like ours fails not of victory.” 


But when the shadows of declining years 
Over our pathway fall, we humbly pray, 
“Dear Father, take us in thy sheltering arms, 
We are such children, put us not away.” 
— Youth's Companion. 








NOT A MATTER OF STATISTICS. 

Those who are anxious about the statis- 
tics in regard to voting by women must re- 
member that the argument for opening any 
opportunities to them has never been based 
on the supposed number who would avail 
themselves of it. Nobody expects that 
there will be as many professional physi- 
cians, for instance, among women as among 
men. The preoccupations of women in 
other directions make this improbable. At 
the University of Michigan, I saw an audi- 
ence of law students listening to a lecture 
by Judge Cooley; this audience consisted 
of five hundred young men and one young 
woman. I can think of no intellectual oc- 
cupation, freely open to both sexes, in 
which women outnumber mer, except that 
of teaching; and the difference there is due 
mainly to the lower pay and inferior popu- 
larity of the vocation. The average com- 
pensation of women employed in it is far 
lower than that of men, almost everywhere; 
and yet, even with that drawback, it is one 
of the best paid occupations for women, 
and one of the worst paid formen. It may 
be stated, as arule, that men greatly out- 
number women in almost all the lucrative 
occupations of life. Even the stage, which 
was almost the first occupation to give wo- 
men a chance really equal, or almost equal, 
to that of men, has never drawn to it wo- 
men in equal numbers. 

In looking over the lists of those learned 
and philanthropic societies which admit 
both sexes, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the small number of women who avail 
themselves of membership. Thus the 
American Social Science Association, ever 
since its formation in 1865, has placed wo- 
men on an equal footing with men and has 
always had women among its officers. Two 
of its vice-presidents, one of its directors 
and one of its executive committee are now 
women; and it rarely has a meeting where 
women do not take some part in the dis- 
cussions. Any one may join it by paying 
five dollars; yet it counts, at this moment, 
only twenty-nine women on its list of three 
hundred and seventy-two members. In the 
Same way the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, now twelve years old, has recog- 
nized no distinction of sex from the begin- 
ning; for five dollars one may join its 
ranks, and by the last report there are one 
hundred and ninety members, of whom six 
are women. Not a woman’s name is re- 
corded among those present at the last an- 
nual meeting. 

What is the inference? Not that the 
membership of women in these societies 
should be revoked; nobody hints at such a 
thing. The inference is—and it is applica- 





ble to all similar matters—that for the 
present, in all such public or semi-public 
enrolments, women will fall behind men in 
the number who represent them. This is 
brought about in part by men themselves; 
because they discourage women from prom- 
inence. I know women who would like 
very much to join such societies, but whose 
husbands discourage and almost forbid it. 
It comes in part through their greater pov- 
erty, and this again is to some extent the 
fault of others;—a part of that fallacy of 
the husband’s ‘‘giving” his wife money, as 
if she had not commonly earned her share 
of it as distinctly and unquestionably as he. 
But, after all, these are not, I think, the 
main causes of this small membership; the 
main cause is the preoccupation of the mass 
of women themselves in household cares 
which cannot easily be set aside, even for a 
semi-public duty. Sometimes, no doubt, 
women surrender these outer responsibili- 
ties too easily; they do not sufficiently keep 
in mind Mrs. Fry’s motto, ‘‘Avail yourself 
of the openings.” But after all, the differ- 
ence will always consist largely in this, that 
the ordinary occupations of women during 
the prime of their lives, fetter and restrict 
them more than those of men, so far as the 
world’s work is concerned, 

All this illustrates that the right of wo- 
men to a free career is an individual right 
rather than a class right.’ If a woman 
wishes to workin any public sphere, and 
proves her credentials for it, she should 
have the opportunity, without taking the 
census to see whether the majority of her 
sex demand the same thing. If Maria 
Mitchell demonstrates her claim to rank 
among the astronomers of the land, the 
scientific societies choose her a member, 
without raising the question whether the 
majority of her sex know through which 
end of a telescope to look. The Social 
Science Association does the same; the 
Philological Society the same. Can any 
good reason be given why the State itself 
should not follow the example? 

T. W. H. 
—_—————_e oe 


AN APPEAL FROM INDIANA. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—The old veterans of 
the Indiana Suffrage army quietly smile 
when they hear enthusiastic young recruits 
speaking of the recent passage of the Equal 
Suffrage amendment, by our last General 
Assembly, as a victory accomplished by a 
few weeks’ lobbying among the members. 
They who have borne the ‘‘burden in the 
heat of the day,” and given the best years 
of their lives to bring about this result, 
have learned, through years of patient ex- 
perience, that seed must be sown before 
fruit can be borne. They have become too 
far-seeing by long drilling in the school of 
defeat to look upon this action of our Leg- 
islature as a victory, in the true sense of 
the term. Viewing it through the highest 
light of enthusiasm that can be thrown 
upon it, it can only be termed a necessary 
step taken to get at the real work that must 
either bring about victory or defeat. We 
all know that legislative bodies, if moved 
at all, are moved in a great measure by the 
general expression of public sentiment 
around them. The real, actuating force 
upon our State Assembly, regarding the 
Suffrage amendment, during its last session, 
was the strong feeling of sympathy for the 
movement in the minds of the intelligent 
people throughout the State. The logic of 
all evolution, either moral or physical, con- 
tradicts the idea of reaching results ata 
jump; consequently you can form some 
idea of the magnitude and importance of 
the quiet, untiring, faithful and persistent 
work of the Indiana Suffragists for over 
twenty-five years, when, after all these 
years, public opinion is now educated up 
to a point sufficient in power to make itself 
felt in the work of the people’s representa- 
tives. Our old warriors, who have faced 
the enemy’s hot shot of derision for ‘‘lo, 
these many years,” do not celebrate a point 
gained as a final victory. With a steadfast- 
ness of purpose and a loyalty to principle 
that have never faltered, even in the dark- 
est hours of their pilgrimage, they note 
these mile-stones on the highway of human 
equality, only as so many steps gained on 
the road to a grand, complete and trium- 
phant victory. 

Two years of unremitting work to secure 
the ratification of this amendment by our 
next Legislature are only just begun. This 
amendment, if submitted to the people of 
the State to-day, would probably fail to 
meet their approval by more than five to 
one. Here, then, opens up an eternity of 
work that admits of no time for self-lauda- 
tion and personal aggrandizement,—work 
that goes out among the hod-carriers ‘and 
down into the hovels of the lowly; work 





that reaches up into the boudoir of the white 
kid-gloved, the idle and the dainty; work 
that invades the realm of those who are 
proudly secure in all the rights that they 
want; work that crosses thé thresholds of 
sects planted upon creeds declaring, ‘“Thus 
far shalt thou goand no farther ;’—in short, 
work that can only be called well done 
when every women in Indiana realizes her 
individual responsibility in the matter, and 
speaks out for herself. To accomplish all 
this and win indeed the victory, we must 
have money, literature and the living speak- 
er. Moxey would be almost omnipotent in 
this work, and next to the magnetic force 
of the living speaker, nothing reaches the 
people with greater educational power than 
a well conducted journal; coming regular- 
ly,—a weekly visitor to their homes and 
firesides. 

Realizing all that is yet to be done, we 
would be glad to see those interested in ed- 
ucating the masses upon the Suffrage ques- 
tion giving their best energies to the work 
of placing the Woman’s JouRNAL general- 
ly, in the homes of the citizens of Indiana. 
Every woman whose eyes are not scaleless 
needs it to lead her out into the light that 
shall make her free. Many E. Haaeart. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MISTAKES. 

A physician often looks back upon the 
first years of his practice with a wonder at 
his own daring and a still greater wonder at 
his success. It is marvelous to him that 
any one should have trusted him with life, 
and he trembles to think what might have 
been the issue. A young minister looks 
back upon his first parish not only with dis- 
gust at his own efforts, but with amaze- 
ment at the patience of the people for whom 
he labored. He would not live the years 
over again, and yet the lessons they taught 
him are histo-day. There is nothing which 
is accomplished without mistakes. Some 
people’s lives are full of them. They seem 
to go on from one mistake to another all 
through life, and then they call them pro- 
vidences. Some people never recover from 
some one grand mistake, and they call it 
fate! Some blunder into mistakes and call 
them accidents. Gail Hamilton says: 
‘“‘When we learn to call things by their 
right names we shall be a step nearer the 
millenium.” Providences are for our good, 
accidents are unavoidable, but mistakes are 
to be avoided in the first place, and reme- 
died when committed. The wise man will 
show his wisdom in making the same mis- 
take but once, for it teaches him wisdom. 

In the position which women have as- 
sumed of late, there are many pitfalls, but 
they are the same dangers which men have 
encountered, and overcome or sunk under. 
No one can undertake a new thing without 
showing glaring weaknesses, but that is no 
reason for sinking the ship. 

‘Earth has no balsam for mistakes,” cries 
the poet. True indeed; there are plenty to 
stand and cry, ‘‘I told youso,” when we are 
in the wrong. But what does it matter? 
The greatest martyrs have lived and died 
amidst jeering. The staunch-hearted will 
not quail under it. It is no matter so long 
as we stand. When we make mistakes we 
will rectify them if possible, if not, be care- 
ful never to offend in the same way again. 
I desire to be reverent when I say God 
makes the most of our mistakes; they are 
sometimes the fire trial which shall prove 
the gold. A woman, because she has never 
learned ‘the value of business habits, breaks 
an engagement without the shadow of an 
apology. It is a mistake, and we are 
asbamed of her, so ashamed that we will 
never do the like ourselves, Another thinks 
that in order to be a woman of these times 
she must be halfa man. Again a mistake, 
but we can remain true women in spite of 
her. Let us not scorn her openly; only lay 
up the lesson for ourselves. We are mak- 
ing just as absurd blunders in another di- 
rection, it may be. It seemsto me it would 
be a grand mission if one could go through 
the world and cover up people’s mistakes; 
bury them, hide them, burn them, hush the 
prating tongue. There are souls who sink 
under ridicule, who quail even when a 
doubt or difficulty is thrown in the way. 
But the cry comes now as strong as ever, 
“Ye who are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak.” 

Among the multitudes of women who are 
seeking for the first time to face the world, 
there are many weak ones; not weak from 
intention but timid from want of experi- 
ence. Can we not, instead of sneering, hold 
up the hands of such? Peradventure when 
our true sight comes, we may find that we 
have held up the hands of a prophet of the 
Lord. Mrs. A. M. Payne, 








PROTEST OF JULIA E. SMITH. 

To the collector of the Town of Glastonbury 
for tawes for 1881:—After having my cows 
sold at the sign post six times, eleven acres 
of meadow land attached for a tax of less 
than fifty dollars, and sold to an encroach- 
ing neighbor, also a bank share given to the 
highest bidder at a public auction in Hart- 
ford, Main street, I can not now pay another 
tax without a solemn protest against taxa- 
tion without representation. For this year 
the assessor set the whole tax on the farm, 
which is nearly all my taxable property, to 
Mr. Parker and myself, though his name 
was not mentioned when I gave in my list. 
Neither of us cultivate the farm, but it is 
occupied and cultivated by Horace Smith, 
and he takes the proceeds, and has offered 
to pay the taxes, and the bill is given to 
him that he may satisfy the demands of the 
collector, if he wishes so to do. In assign- 
ing the tax billto Mr. Smith, I am aware 
that the tax comes wholly out of me in the 
end, but such is the effect of men’s unjust 
laws, and therefore I pay under protest. 

My late sister and I for eight years, from 
a sense of not yielding to such gross wrong, 
have declared we would by no means sib- 
mit to such injustice, and have suf- 
fered hundreds of dollars’ expense from a 
sense of right. Were nobody but myself 
to suffer wrongfully in this case, I believe I 
would brave it outasI have done. Though 
unlawful to collect it out of Mr, Parker, as 
was done last year, still the collector can 
do it if authorized by town authority, and 
to get it back is not possible, though the 
case might be decided right ina court of 
law. I understand the town took no bond- 
man for the collector last year, and they 
cannot get back wheat he owes the town. 
But I wish it to be fully understood, that 
in changing my condition, I by no means 
change my principles, but feel the full force 
of the wrong done by taxation without re- 
presentation, and again I enter my most 
heartfelt protest against such iniquity. 

Junia E. Smrra. 

Glastonbury, April 30, 1881. 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


We have been requested to republish the 
School Suffrage law of Massachusetts as it 
is now amended. It is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every woman who is a citizen of 
this commonwealth, of twenty-one years of 
age and upwards, and has the educational 
qualifications required by the twentieth ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the constitution, 
excepting paupers and persons under guar- 
dianship, who shall have resided within 
this commonwealth one year, and within 
the city or town in which she claims the 
right to vote six months next preceding any 
meeting of citizens, either in wards or in 
general meeting for municipal purposes, and 
who shall have paid, by herself, or her par- 
ent, guardian, or trustee, a State, county, 
city, or town tax which, within two years 
next preceding such meeting, has been as- 
sessed upon her or her trustees, in any city 
or town, shall have a right to vote, at such 
town or city meeting, for members of 
school committees, and in town meetings 
upon all subjects relating to school affairs 
and their management which can legally 
come before such meeting. 

Src. 2. Any female citizen of this com- 
monwealth may, on or before the first day 
of October in any year, give notice in writ- 
ing to the assessors of any city or town, ac- 
companied by satisfactory evidence, that 
she was, on the first of May of that year, 
an inhabitant thereof, and that she desires 
to pay a poll tax, and furnish, under oath, 
a true list of her estate, both real and per- 
sonal, not exempt from taxation, and she 
shall thereupon be assessed for her poll, not 
exceeding fifty cents, and for her estate; 
and the assessors shall, on or before the 
fifth day of October, in each year, return 
her name to the clerk of the city or town in 
the list of the persons so assessed. The 
taxes so assessed shall be enteredin the tax 
list of the collector of the city or town, and 
the collector shall collect and pay over the 
same in the manner specified in his warrant. 

Src. 3. All laws in relation to the regis- 
tration of voters shall apply to women 
upon whom the right to vote is herein con- 
ferred; provided, that the names of. such 
women may be placed upon a separate list, 
and when the name of any woman has been 
placed on the voting list of any city or 
town, it shall continue on the list of said 
“y or town as long as she continues to re- 
side there, and to pay any State, or, coun- 
ty, city, or town tax that has been as- 
sessed on her or her trustee in any city or 
town in the commonwealth within two 
years previous to any voting day. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

_ Sec. 6. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Vinniz Ream Hoxie receives $20,- 
000 for her statue of Farragut. 


Miss Mercy B, SuNDERLAND has been 
appointed postmaster at Liberty, Washing- 
ton county, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Betva A. Lockxwoop has filed a 
communication at the White House, offer- 
ing to accept the Brazilian mission if ten- 
dered to her. 


Rev. Anniz H. Saw, of the Methodist 
church, East Dennis, exchanged with Rev. 
C. A. Bradley of the South Yarmouth Uni- 
versalist Church last Sunday. 


Miss FRERE has on exhibition in Londona 
collection of drawings made in South Afri- 
ca. The money received for admission to 
the exhibition will be given to ‘‘The South 
African Colonial Relief Fund.”’ 


Mrs. JANE G. Austr is reported to be 
the author of the new novel, ‘“The Nameless 
Nobleman.” Mrs. Austin is a descendant 
of one of the Pilgrim Fathers and is a cousin 
of Professor Goodwin of Harvard. 


Miss EvizaABeTH THompson (Mrs. But- 
LER), has painted a striking battle picture, 
which is mentioned as a work of great abil- 
lity. It represents the memorable charge of 
the ‘‘Greys” at Waterloo, and is full of 
vitality. 

Mrs. W. F. Crarrs is writing a series of 
temperance blaékboard exercises in the 
Youth’s Temperance Banner. They will be 
found excellent in Sunday schools when a 
temperance lesson is used, or in juvenile 
temperance societies. 

Miss Lucy R. Yarss, of Holyoke, Mass., 
is to sail from New York on Thursday for 
South Africa, under a six years’ engage- 
ment to teach in a school there. The only 
acquaintance she has in that far-off land is 
one lady, a former classmate at Framing- 
ham. 

Mrs. H. TyLerR Wriicox, of Fairbury, 
Nebraska, who has been attending medical 
lectures in Chicago for several months, has 
received the degree of M.D. Mrs. Dr. 
Wilcox goes to Joplin, Mo., where she has 
been elected lecturer on diseases of children 
in the college of physicians and surgeons at 
that place. 

Miss Bronson, the fearless nurse who 
exposed herself in Grenada, Miss., at the 
bedside of the dying inhabitants, and sub- 
sequently in Memphis and New Orleans, 
has just been left a fortune by the death of 
her father, an eccentric old man, who hoard- 
ed his gold and refused to live in any kind 
of habitation except an old canal-boat. 


Miss M. A. HARDAKER teaches a class 
formed for scientific and philosophical 
study every Sunday at the Parker Mem- 
orial Building, corner Berkeley and Apple- 
ton streets. The present course of study, 
called ‘‘Lessons from Tyndall,” embraces 
the subjects of light, heat, sound, and 
electricity. Itis proposed to follow with 
other courses on chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, etc. 

Miss Evten Mackay Hvutcnrson for 
six years past has been engaged in the edi- 
torial department of the New York Zribune, 
and from the beginning of the Sunday 77i- 
bune has been its editor. She has long been 
known as a writer of lyrics and short poems 
of singular merit, and her friends have in- 
duced her to make a volume of them with 
the addition of some which have not before 
been published. The book will soon be 
issued, probably by a Boston house. 


Miss FLORENCE JAMES, a graduate of the 
Boston School of Oratory, lately addressed 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute of Chi- 
cago on health questions, particularly venti- 
lation, dress, locomotion and exercise. 
Physical culture was necessary for mental 
and moral development, and the equilibri- 
um of body and mind was the result of 
fresh air and exercise. Her lecture was 
well received and led to discussion on the 
spot. 

Dr. AURELIA GILBERT has been giving a 
course of lectures before the ladies in New 
Albany, Ind. ; and under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a 
moral education association has been organ- 
ized and the officers chosen, The first 
meeting of the association will be in about 
two weeks, of which due notice will be 
given. The aim and object of this associ- 
ation is to provide a better instruction upon 
the laws of life, and the best methods of 
giving this instruction to children and 
youths, so that clear perceptions, right 
knowledge, pure thoughts, elevated tastes, 
refined feelings and healthful habits may 
raise the standard of social purity, etc. It 
is hoped many will become interested and 
much good may be done. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal, 
PRESBREY’S PAINTING OF LAURELS. 


BY Lols LAURIE. 





= 





Ab! the world holds magic still, 
And hands that can conjure back 

The light and shade of the past 
From Time’s long ruin and wrack! 


It was just such laurels as taete, 
fragrant and clustered and low, 
That two in their youth stood beside, 

One summer of long, long ago. 


He never once touched her hand, 

But he looked her through and through 
As he told the dreams of his life 

And the work his handsached todo, - 


She gathered the thick, dark leaves, 
With their glory of night and day, 
And her lips trembled over some words 

That were almost too holy to say. 


She wove him the victor’s wreath 
For his fair, thought-troubled brow, 
And blessed him to all the pains 
And struggles of here and now. 


But she set some fragrant flowers 
Where the rich, deep clusters meet, 
For she said, “Come toil and loss, 
Yet you surely will find the sweet.” 
- 7 ” - 


He was born for strong, brave work, 
There was victory in his face;— 
Life chastens us as she will; 
He filled the sufferer’s place. 


O tragic as tragic can be! 
He crushed the ambition of years, 
And conquered the bitter, hard things 
In a sorrow too manly for tears. 


“T'was to bear, but never to do. 
And patiently, year after year, 
Until darkness came, and death, 
And the end of now and here. 
« . * . 
She put laurel leaves at his head, 
And the fair, pink flowers at his feet; 
She said, “God is stronger than Death, 
Somewhere he will find the sweet.” 


& 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
DAKK OR LIGHT BLUE. 





BY MARY W, MILLS. 
Her brothers were both down at Oxford, 
At Cambridge her lover had been, 
With him she’s to go to the boat race, 
The first one tha. she’s ever seen. 


Her brothers wrote, “Put on onr color;”’ 
Her heart wanted Cambridge to win; 

And her lov: r stood smiling in secret 
At the puzzle his sweet girl was in. 


“Now, what shall I do, love,” she asked him, 
*T long to wear Cambridge for you, 

But the boys, they will never forgive me, 
If I don’t wear their dark Oxford blue!” 


‘Then wear it, my darling, be happy, 
The boys will be pleased, and I too,— 
Thongh your dress be their own college color, 
Your eyes will remain Cambridge blue!”’ 





A SPRING SONG. 


O Springtime sweet! 
Over the hills come thy lovely feet; 
The earth’s white mantle is cast away, 
She clothes herself all in green to-day; 
And the little flowers that hide from the cold 
Are springing anew from the warm, fresh mould. 
O Springtime sweet! 
The whole earth smiles thy coming to greet; 
Our hearts to their innocent depths are stirred 
By the first Spring flower and the song of the bird; 
Our sweet, strange feelings no room can find, 
They wander like dreams through heart and mind. 


O Springtime sweet! 
How the old and the new in thy eoft hours meet; 
The brightness and beauty that could not last,— 
Their fair ghosts rise with the ending of snow,— 
The Springs and the Summers of long ago. 


O Springtime sweet! 
How thou once wert dear and fair and complete! 
No sweetness of words nor of music could tell 
The gladness that once made my bosom swell; 
And thou art not the same as the Springs of yore, 
For the beauty and blessing that come no more, 
O Springtime sweet! 
With silent hope thy coming I greet; 
For all that in Winter the bright earth lost 
Doth rise, new-born, with the ending of frost; 
Even eo shalt thou b. ing me—at last, at last! 
All the hope and the joy and the love of the past. 
—From the German. 


NELL, 


BY M. A. 8. 

It was early one warm sunny afternoon 
in June that I found myself most unex- 
pectedly detained at the little station of 
Steubenville, with the prospect of some 
time of waiting before me. 

We were just a minute too late. Our 
engine puffed up to the little depot as the 
smoke of the train that was to have carried 
me home for a month’s rest disappeared 
around a bend in the road. 

I was greatly provoked. Not that it was 
absolutely necessary for me to get home 
that afternoon, nor that my time was 
very valusble—which, to be frank, it is not— 
but then no one likes to have his plars in- 
terfered with, and besides, this was such a 
lonesome place in which to wait. However, 
the train was gone and fretting would not 
bring it back, so there was nothing to do 
but make the best of things as they were. 
I inquired as to when the next train left, 
of the only occupant of the platform, a 
youth of twenty, who gravely informed me 
that he was ticket agent, baggage master, 
telegraph operator and, to be brief, com- 
mander in chief of the little station. 

Learning that the next train was not due 
until six I gave up in despair and strolled 








. intothe waiting room. It wasempty. So 


after depositing the various band-boxes and 





bundles with which Woman is generally 
blessed (?) in a corner, I settled down for 
four hours of patient waiting. But neither 
the JouRNAL nor George Eliot’s last novel 
interested me. My eyes ached, my head 
ached, I felt disappointed, out of patience 
and out of temper. It was no use trying 
to read, so throwing the book aside I sur- 
veyed my surroundings, counted the num- 
ber of panes in the windows—no hard task 
—and carefully traced out my route for the 
fiftieth time, it seemed, on the map hanging 
opposite to me. I committed to memory 
the advantages of the Little Rock and Ar- 
kansas road to all others, read of the 
comforts of the Pullman cars and surveyed 
with envious eyes the party partaking of 
refreshment in the dining-car. Then there 
was an advertisement of a farm for sale, a 
notice of a fair (held the summer before), 
land for millions in Kansas and a half-doz- 
en more railroad maps. But even these 
came to an end, and [ strolled to the win- 
dow justin time to see the ticket agent, 
baggageman, etc., Close the door, shoulder 
a hoe and, marching up the track a short 
distance, diligently set to work—hoeing po- 


tatoes. 

“Ah!” cried I, ‘‘here is indeed a wonder; 
so industrious a youth in this century is 
seldom seen, for to add to his many ac- 
complishments he is also a tiller of the soil, 
a slayer of weeds. Blessed are the diligent. 
When next I return to this place—which, 
fortune favoring, will not be soon—this 
lad will, by unceasing industry, be counted 
among the great and wealthy of the land,and 
will occupy a position of honor and influ- 
ence, all the work of endless toil; whileI, a 
rolling stone’—but that thought was not 
pleasant, so I dropped it. ‘*This youth im- 
proves each shining moment, and,” a bright 
thought striking me, ‘‘so will I. Not in 
hoeing potatoes but in gaining knowledge. 
I wiil go forth in search of wisdom.” 

Hastily exchanging book for parosol I step- 
ped forth on to the platform. To the left and 
right of the depot were waving fields of 
corn and grain, while directly in front, 
commencing at the track and depot, rana 
rough, lonely country road, bounded on 
either side by what had once been a dense 
forest, but was now one mass of charred 
stumps and decayinglogs. Whatis a more 
melancholy sight than one of these half 
cleared fields, with here and there a lonely 
giant of the forest standing alone. Enough 
left to tell the story of what has been and 
make the present ruin more pitiable. 

Nature had done her best to cover over 
these unsightly wounds—man’s work—and 
had decked the place with trailing vines, 
shrubs and wild roses; the latter now in 
full bloom. Not a person—our diligent 
youth of course excepted—was in sight. 
Certainly anything but an inviting spot in 
which to woo wisdom. Yet who knew to 
what charming oasis that lonely and dusty 
road might lead! It seemed to end abruptly 
at the brow of a hill not half a mile distant, 
but I had faith to believe there was a vil- 
lage beyond, which faith was strengthened 
by the sight of several tall trees and a white 
church spire in the distance. Bidding de- 
fiance to the dust, and his majesty the sun, 
I soon reached the top of the hill and with 
the eyes of a Columbus gazed at the neat 
little village basking in the sun at my feet. 
Easily viewed it was. There stood the 
quiet, picturesque little church embedded 
in vines and surrounded by evergreens. Back 
of it was a small church yard and on either 
side a few cottages. Then came the black- 
smith’s shop, the grocery and dry goods 
store, tin shop and post-office, old tavern 
and school house. After this, more houses, 
and beyond, broad fields, woods and prair- 
ies once more. How trivial are man’s works 
as compared with God’s! This village, a 
mere dot upon the landscape, seemed in 
comparison to His works like a child’s play- 
house—a small toy—and yet, I thought, in 
this quiet place how much of real striving 
and suffering may there be at this moment, 
while to some it is the dearest, the happi- 
est spot on earth—their home. And a few 
may never know more of the great busy 
world around than what they glean from 
books and magazices pored over by the 
quiet hearth. To them the village gossip, 
happenings, and tea drinkings are of as 
much importance as the rise in stocks toa 
New York broker, or his first trip abroad 
to the student fresh from college. Whata 
life to lead, so monotonous, trivial and 
uneventful! and yet are they not shielded 
from many dangers, and is not their life, 
like the coral’s toiling on day after day at 
his task, unseen and unheeded by the busy 
world around, to be chosen rather than that 
of many spent in more favored spots? 
‘These butterflies, idly darting from place 
to place, basking in the sun and fluttering 
their wings in the world’s face,seen and ad- 
mired by all creatures of the day, merely 
living ofly for self and no sooner past than 
forgotten? 

While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind I rapidly descended the 
hill, and for want of a better place, turned 
into the ichurch-yard gate, which stoed in- 
vitingly open. Like most country grave 
yards this was overrun with tall grass, 
vines and weeds, while the number of birds 
hopping about showed that the quiet of the 
place was seldom disturbed. I wandered 
idly around, stopping now and then to 





pluck a flower or read inscriptions upon the 
stones. Even this dead world of the past 
boasted its hero. For here,died in 1822, was 
one who fought for his country in the war 
of 1812, was wounded and imprisoned. 
At the close of the war he returned home, 
dying there honored and beloved by all. 
At least so the moss-grown slab at his head 
stated. The oldest grave was that of a 
child of ten, dated 1820 and bearing the 
following somewhat startling inscription: 
“I am the first come here to lie. Reader, 
pause, and prepare to die.” But I passed 
on, a fair type of the heedlessness of this 
age. Ona slight eminence near the center 
of the yard was a tall monument, seeming 
strangely out of place among its humbler 
companions. I approached this and found 
it bore the family name of Atherton, father 
and mother. There they lay side by side, 
old people whose journey here had been a 
long one. ‘‘Harlon Atherton, aged 75, 
died Dec. 3, 1873.” ‘Rachel, aged 74, died 
May 10,1875.” The graves were well kept, 
with nothing particularly noticeable about 
them yet;I lingered near the place some 
time, for there, lying humbly at their 
feet, was a newer grave whose marble slab 
bore only the one word, ‘‘Nell.” Under it 
in smaller letters, ‘‘Died Sept. 10, 1875.” 
That was all. Who was this Nell? If the 
old folks’ daughter, strange she should be 
thus at their feet. And if a stranger, why 
was she nameless with valy the date of her 
death given? Perhaps, I thought, she was 
some homeless wanderer come to this quiet 
spot to die, or one whose name was con- 
cealed because of some great sin that had 
crushed out her life. No, hardly either; 
as the short turf, rose in full bloom, and a’ 
grave strewn with fresh flowers show that 
the sleeper is neither unknown nor forsaken. 
Was this Nell young or old, and what is 
the story of her life? I felt sure that there 
was one and longed so to know it. But 
birds and flowers never tell secrets, and as 
there was no one else to ask,I at last moved 


on. 

In the next yard stood a small, cozy cot- 
tage, at whose door a woman sat knitting, 
while achild of two or more played with a 
kitten at her feet. It was a pretty picture 
of home, all framed in with the vines over 
the door, After leaving the church yard I 
approached the house, and mainly as an 
excuse, asked fora drink of water. The 
woman eyed me curiously as she handed 
the glass to me, but on explaining that I 
walked up from the station and was waiting 
for the next eastern train, she became 
quite chatty and at once invited me to sit 
down. Nothing loth, I complied, and still 
in search of knowledge, made some inquir- 
ies about the place and spoke of my stroll 
in the church yard, admiring its peaceful 
look, ete. 

‘Yes, it is a quiet place and pretty in 
summer. Some folks have a horror of 
grave yards and won’t live near them, but 
I never feel so, and my children often play 
there all day long.” ‘‘They could hardly 
find a more beautiful play ground,” said I, 
and then my mind returning to the un- 
known grave, I made inquiries about it. 
“That” says my new acquaintance, “1s 
where little Nell lies, least ways we always 
called her littie Nell, though she was quite 
a chub of a girl a’most twenty when she 
died. And a noble girl she was too, though 
nobody knows who she was, nor where she 
came from.” 

‘*No one knows who she was?” exclaim- 
ed Lin surprise. ‘I knew that grave had 
a history; do please tell me about it if it is 
not asking too much.” (Which I judged 
from her looks it was not). 

“Oh, there isn’t much of a story about it, 
Miss, nothing great at all, but as you ain’t 
in no hurry I'll tell you all I know about 
little Nell, seeing you are interested in her.” 
So I settled back in my chair watching the 
shadows come and go across the unknown 


‘grave, while my narrator told the follow- 


ing: 

“*You see, it was just ten years ago about 
this time—I remember the date ’cause Ned 
was born that year—when one warm day as 
I was getting supper there came a knock at 
the door, which wasopen. I looked up and 
there stood the raggedest, most forlorn girl 
you ever see. She was bare-footed and 
bare-headed and dirty as could be. She 
looked to be about nine or ten, had curly 
dark hair, which would have been pretty if 
only combed; but was altogether a hard 
looking case. There was such a sullen 
look about her mouth, and she kept look 
ing around in such a scared, suspicious 
way. She asked me for work in such a 
pleading way, though, that I felt sorry for 
the child, and gave her some bread and 
butter before she went on, for of coursel 
hadn’t nothing for a girl like her to do. 

“A few minutes after she left, I happen- 
ed to think that there was thesociety money 
(I’m treasurer for our church society, Miss) 
on thé parlor table in plain sight, and the 
outside door standing wide open. It was a 
careless place to leave it, but it was late 
when I came home that afternoon, and as 
there are never any tramps around here, 
and I knew the children’wouldn’t touch it, 
I thought it was safe enough there until 
after supper. As soon asthe thought came 
into my head I rushed into the parlor and 
sure enough the purse was gone! I ran 
down the road and looked this way and 





that, but couldn’t see the girl anywhere; so 
came back and rang for John—that’s my 
husband and he was working in the mead 
ow over there. He got on to his horse and 
started right after the girl. The purse only 
had three dollars in it, but I told John it 
was too much to lose, and it wasn’t ours 
either. I didn’t want him to be hard with 
the girl, though, for I was about as much to 
blame in being so careless as she. He 
didn’t get back until dark and then what 
do you think, he brought the girl home 
with him! You see he stopped to the store 
and found she had been there to get some 
candy, and gone on east, so he rode that 
way and about a mile down the road came 
up with her, sitting by the roadside eating 
candy, which she hid when she saw him 
coming. He stopped and asked for the 
purse. She said she hadn’t got it, but he 
said he knew better, so she finally gave it 
up. The money was all there excepting 
fifty cents which she spent for a circle 
comb and the candy. John asked her 
about her home and where she was going. 
‘She had no home,’ she said, ‘and didn’t 
know where she was going. Nowhere she 
guessed. Couldn’t find no work.’ 

“It was almost dark then and the girl 
looked so forlorn and sad he couldn’t leave 
her there all alone, so he drove upto the 
fence and told her to get on in front; that 
she could stay with usall night. Well, she 
cleaned up and put on one of my girl Mary’s 
dresses and I made her a bed on the floor. 
Next morning she helped me with the 
dishes. She could wash dishes and make 
good Dutch cheese and that was all she 
could do, Didn’t know how to read or 
sew; was a regular heathen. I asked her 
alot of questions, but all she would say 
was that her name was Nell, she was ten 
years old and come from over there, point- 
ing in the direction of the station. If you 
asked her anything more, down would go 
her eyes andthe answer was always, ‘Don't 
know.’ Nell was quick to learn, and kind 
hearted. 1 wanted to keep her, but harvest 
was coming on and ,asI said before, it was 
the year Ned was born,so I wasn’t very 
strong, and John thought we must have a 
bigger girl for help. 1 went to see Mrs, 
Jones, who hasn’t any children, to see if she 
wouldn’t take her, but she was afraid the 
child would be too much trouble and then 
she didn’t know who its parents were. But 
she gave me one of her o)d dresses to make 
over and with that and Mary’s old hat and 
sacque she looked quite respectable. 

‘‘We kept ber as long as we could and then 
decided she must go to the poor house. 
Nell felt real bad, but we couldn’t see no 
help for it, so one day John hitched up to 
take her over. Just then old Father Ather- 
ton drove up on his way to town to leave 
me some of his nice berries, and wanted to 
know what the matter was, for the children 
were all crying and I felt about as bad as 
they did. Father Atherton is the one who 
has that big monument over his grave. You 
can see it from here, and he and Aunt Ra- 
chel (she was his wife) lived on a little farm 
two miles out of town. They were just the 
kindest people you ever saw; poor, but 
there wasn’t a needy family or sick person 
for miles around but that could tell you all 
about Father Atherton and how much he 
had done for them. We told him all about 
the girl and how, as we couldn’t keep her, 
John was just about to take her to the poor 
house to live. He listened attentively, look- 
ing at Nell, who stood there as white asa 
sheet, with the children crying and hang- 
ing onto her. She was a great hand for 
children, Nell was, They would do any- 


thing for her. 
‘**Well,’ says he, ‘that is too bad! too 


bad! The poor house isn’t any place fora 
likely girl like her. Too many hard cases 
there.” Hestoppeda minute, thinking, then 
says he suddenly, ‘I tell you what, we are 
old folks and haven’t much of a home, but 
what we have the child is welcome to. She 
can go along with me and try it awhile, I 
would like just such a little girl as she is 
to help me weed in the garden, and mother 
was saying yesterday, she ain’t so spry as 
she used to be; she could take a good many 
steps for her. Will you go with me? come, 
what say you?’ 

‘*Nell stood still a moment looking at him, 
then sprang forward, kissed the old man’s 
hands two or three times and began to cry. 
But never one word did she say. She 
wan't no hand to talk, anyway, Nell wan’t. 

«« «There, there, that will do,’ said the old 
man, wiping the tears from his own eyes, 
‘Get your things, we must be off, its getting 
late.’ I never will forget how happy she 
looked sitting there in the wagon by the old 
man’s side as they drove off. I told John 
then, she really seemed pretty; the sullen, 
defiant look had gone and her hair and eyes 
always was so handsome. We kind of think 
the baby’s eyes are like hers but perhaps it’s 
our imagination, all of it.” As she spoke, 
she lifted the little fellow from the ground 
that I might see his great brown eyes turned 
full of wonder upon me. 

“But John didn’t pay any attention to 
what I was saying. Presently, says he, 
‘Sarah, it makes me feel ashamed to think 
that th-t old man with nothing but those 
ten acres and his own work to depend upon 
for support, is willing to take the care of 
such a child, while we, both strong and 
young, think our hands are already too full. 





What if we have three of our own anda 
little house, we are better able to care for 
that child than he is. Old Father Atherton 
preached me a good sermon to-day. We 
will see to it that his hands are not too 
full.’ 

**Well, Aunt Rachel afterwards told me all 
about that night Father Atherton took Nell 
home. Says she: ‘I was getting supper 
when he came in kind of timid like (yousee 
Aunt Rachel had something of a temper, 
although she was just the best of women, 
and her husband stood a little in awe of her) 
and says, “I’ve brought you something from 
town, Rachel.” ‘‘What is it?” saysI. ‘We're 
getting old, you know, and need alittle help 
now and then,” father says, quiet as could 
be, ‘‘so as there was a poor little homeless 
girl down town, I just put her into the wag- 
onand brought her home. She's a likely 
lass and will save you many steps.” 

**««® girl,”screamed I; and I was so aston- 
ished I just dropped the eggin my hand 
and it smashed all to pieces. ‘‘A girl! and 
what do you think we old folks—you are 
seventy next fall—want of a child? Who is 
to take care of her and do her sewing, I 
wan't to know? A lot of help she will bef 
Whose young one is she, anyway? ‘Don't 
know? Well, that’s a pretty way to co; no 
knowing what bad blooa she may have in 
her, vor how she will turn out.” I stormed 
away for a while, but finally seeing it wan’t 
no use; for when father once makes up his 
mind tou thing there is no moving him. 
So, as it was almost dark, I told him he bet- 
ter bring the girl in for that night anyway; 
it was too late totakeher back. But it was 
the foolishest piece of business I ever heard 
of! Two such oid people taking a child to 
raise. Such a responsibility. 

‘**T didn’t feel much better when I saw the 
child, she acted so shy; wouldn’t look you in 
the face nor answer questions about where 
she came from. Wasn't used to things 
either, I could see, for when I sent her after 
the tea tray she didn’t know what it was, 
but brought me an old tea pot instead. At 
supper we had sugared doughnuts, and how 
that child’s eyes did shine when she saw 
them! Father noticed it and gave her two. 
I felt kind of sorry for her then, and after 
the dishes were cleared away, took her up 
into the little room my Annie used to oc- 
cupy.’ 

‘<I forgot to tell you that they had a daugh- 
ter living out West—married a farmer—and 
that their only son was a sailor; they didn’t 
know where he was, hadn’t had any letter 
from him for a year.) 

** ‘Nell seemed pleased-like with the room, 
but never said one word; so after tucking 
her into bed I went down stairs. Before 
we went to bed, Pa thought I better take a 
peep into her room to see if things was all 
right, so I did. She was sound asleep and 
smiling so sweet in her dreams it made me 
think of my Annie as she used tobe. I 
stood looking at her, when something dark 
from under the coverlet caught my eye. So 
I raised the quilts softly to see what it was, 
and I declare if that child didn’t have all 
her clothes, hat and shoes, in bed with her, 
while clasped in one hand was part of a 
doughnut. 1 didn’t know what to make of 
it, but father almost cried when I told him 
about it. ‘That tells the story,” said he, 
*“‘She’s been abused and run away from 
home. Had adrnunken father, no doubt, 
who stole all her clothes unless she hid or 
held on to them all night. The brute, no 
wonder the child won’t tell where she came 
from! She’s afraid of our sending her back. 
Don’t ask her any more questions about the 
old life, it shall soon be like an awful dream 
to her. We'll do all we can for her now, 
though.” Well, of course I could not say 
anything more about her leaving after that.” 

‘‘Mrs Atherton would always add by way 
of conclusion, ‘‘And mighty glad am 1 we 
didn't; she is sucha help. We couldn’t 
have got along without her.’ 

‘Nell lived with them until after the old 
gentleman died and seemed so happy and 
contented. She could do almost anything 
in the line of work, and nothing pleased her 
more than to work out of doors with him. 
They thought everything of each other. 
He seldom came to town or went to the mill 
without Nell was along, and in the long 
winter evenings he taught her reading and 
writing. She was inclined to be stubborn, 
so Aunt Rachel said, but one word or look 
from him was enough; she would do any- 
thing. Things ran along like this until the 
old man began to fail, and then what they 
would have done without the child I don’t 
know. 

‘It was Nell who tended to the cow and 
horse, Nell who did all the errands and Nell 
who was the old man’s nurse and compan- 
ion. As he grew weaker and his mind be- 
gan to fail no one but her could wait on 
him. ‘Medicine didn’t taste goodif any one 
else but her gave it to him,’ he said, ‘and 
mother’s hands were so hard he did not 
want her to touch him.’ The poor child 
was about worn out before he died, and 
that and her grieving over his death began 
to tell on her health. She looked so white 
and peaked that it worried me—you see she 
seemed almost like one of my own—and I 
spoke to Aunt Rachel about it; thought a 
change was what she needed. So it was 
arranged thata family should go into the 
house with her and Nell was to come and 
stay with us a while to go to school. 
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“It was hard for Aunt Rachel to see her go 
even for a short time; says she to me ‘it is 
like shutting out the last ray of sunshine 
from the old home. I didn’t know I did like 
her so much,’ As for Nell, it was saying 


good bye to the only home she ever had 


known, and then she was very suy of strang- 
ers and dreaded going to school. 

‘It was pretty hard for Nell at first. Her 
eyes would be wet when she came home 
from school, nights, and I am afraid the 
children made fun of her, she was so back- 
ward in thestudies, Butshe never said one 
word to me northe children, only she would 
pick up the baby—he was very small then— 
and go off by herself and have a good cry; 
and he seemed to ccmfort her, for she would 
always come back smiling to help me with 
the work. Nell was with us all that sum- 
mer and the next winter, and got along so 
well in her studies that the superintendent 
—who took quite a fancy to her—said that 
if she did as well in the spring term he 
would Jet her have some of the lower classes 
to teach, so she could be earning something 


and yet study too. 

“I never sawany one so pleased as that 
girl was with the prospect of earning some- 
thing for herself. We that have a good 
home and fireside can’t sealize her feelings, 
I suppose. But to Nell it seemed as if 
once able tu take care of herself all troubles 
were ended. Some few days after this the 
woman who wasin the house with Aunt 
Rachel came in one day and told us that the 
old lady was failing fast and that she was 
lonesome; kept wishing for Nell all the 
time, but wouldn’t say nothing (of course 
Nell was out to see her often, but it didn’t 
seem to satisfiy the old lady), ’cause she 
thought Nell needed the schooling and it 
would be selfish in her to take her, etc. 

‘After the woman left, Nell was remark- 
ably quiet for a day or so, and seemed to be 
ina brown study. I asked no questions, 
but Thursday night while we were washing 
up the supper dishes she says to me: ‘Mrs. 
Flinn, I don't know aslam right, but it 
seems to mel ought to go right back to 
Aunt Rachel’s. She was kiad to me when 
I had no friends and now she’s getting old, 
it ain’t right for me to stay away. It’s hard 
to give up my plans, for the schooling is 
what I need, and it would be so good to 
earn my own living once, but she needs me 
and I know I ought to go. So if you don’t 
mind I will fetch my books home tomorrow 
night.’ 

ey knew the child was right and told her 
so, but it did seem too bad to have to go 
back to the old home just as things begun 
to look clear and bright ahead. 

‘Poor little Nell; her life was most all 
cloudy days, as I told John. ‘Yes,’ says he, 
‘but it will all be made up to her some- 
time,’ and it is now. 

“Well, she went back and I didn’t see 
nothing of her for over a month. Then 
word came that Aunt Rachel had had a 
stroke of paralysis, and please, would I 
come out at once. Of course I went, and 
how changed Nell was! She looked like a 
shadow and moved as if she hadn’t any life 
about her. But Aunt would just hold onto 
her with the well hand, and was so restless 
when she wasn’t by, that Nell stayed with 
her all the time, though she wasn’t able to. 

“The poor old lady only lived afew days. 
We telegraphed to her daughter, but she 
was too far off to come, and as for the son 
no one knew where he was. So the little 
house was shut up and Nell came to live 
with us. But she didn’tseem well and com- 
plained of her back most of the time, so we 
finally had the doctor come in. He looxed 
pretty serious and shook his head; said her 
spine wasn’t right, she had strained it lifting 
Aunt. (I forgot to tell you that Aunt 
Rachel fell while getting breakfast, and 
Nell lifted her on to a chair, but found she 
could not set up, so laid her on the floor 
again and ran for help. Howshe ever moved 
her I don’t know; she weighed a hundred 
and sixty pounds; but they say people are 
extra strong when frightened). 

‘‘Well,she kept getting weaker and weaker 
all the time and finally had to lie in bed all 
day long. But she never complained none 
and would do knitting and sing or talk to 
baby most of thetime. It was wonderful 
the liking she had for him; he never seemed 
to bother her and as she grew too weak to 
talk much, her eyes would follow him all 
around the room with such a wistful look. 

‘‘Nell knew she couldn’t get well and would 
ofton talk with me about it. She wanted to 
go, her best friends were there, she said, and 
Uncle Harlow would be glad to see her. 
But never one word in all these talks did she 
say about the old life nor where she came 
from, and I hated to question her. 

“One day, though, John asked if there 
wasn’t some one she would like to see, some 
of her folks where she used to live? 

‘*For a moment there came sucha frighten- 
ed, wild, look into her eyes as I will never 
forget; then it vanished, and she smiled in 
her old way so happy like, saying, ‘No, all 
her friends that were living were right here, 
and it was better the others never knew 
what became of her.’ 

“Some time after this, little Tommie came 
ruuning inall of a fiuster to tell us that 
there was the funniest looking man in town 
and coming this way too. He had on such 
queer clothes! 

“I did not think anything about it, but pre- 





sently Nell—her bed faced the window— 
called me to come, quick, so I went and 
there, coming up the path, was the man Tom 
told about. A tall, handsome fellow, 1 
didn’t know who, in,ysailor clothes. To 
make a long story short, for I’ve been talk- 
ing some time, it was the sailor son Jack 
Atherton, just come home from a trip to 
China, They told him at the store of his 
parents’ death and he had come tw us to find 
out more about it. 

**Poor fellow, it was such a shock to him. 
His trunk was full of nice things picked up 
here and there for the old father and mother, 
And now to find them both gone! 

‘*When I told him all about Nell, he could 
notdo enoughforher. She had everything 
heart could wish for and he stayed right 
here to take care of her. 

‘‘We all took a fancy to him, he was so 
jolly and kind, and would tell such wonder- 
ful things about the places where he had 
been and the things he had seen. 

‘Nell grew weaker and paler all the time, 
and one day just at sunset,—we were all 
with her,—she opened her eyes suddenly 
and threw up her arms crying, in such a 
happy voice, ‘Uncle Harlow! Uncle 
Harlow,’ then fell back in my arms,—dead. 

‘So we buried her there. [t was her wish. 
‘I ain’t so good as they,’ said she, ‘but 
they was kind to me whenI hadn’t any 
friends. I love them and it wouldn’t seem 
half so hard to die if I knew I could be near 
them, lie right there at their feet.’ So, of 
course, she had her wish. 

«That's all; it ain't much of a story, as I 
said before. She was only anobody’s child, 
but we all loved her, and the children go 
over there nearly every day to put flowers 
on her grave. Jack got that handsome 
stone at her head. He said he couldn’t do 
enough for her,as she almost, you might say, 
gave up her life for that of his parents. 
Of course, we don’t know whether that’s 
so or not; she might have died just the same 
if she hadn’t lifted Aunt Rachel. But my 
Jolin says,—he is a queer man, John is,— 
that he knows people are all put into this 
world for some special use, and it’s his opin- 
ion that that child was made to take care uf 
those old people in their last days, and when 
her work wasdone, called home. He says 
her life work is just like Annie’s patch work. 
She sews away day after day, and can’t see 
nothing in it only a jumble of bits and 


colors. But when they are all sewed and ° 


put together, then we will be surprised to see 
how handsome and perfect a thing itis, and 
how every one of those little bits is needed 
and has a place. Annie can’t see it now, 
things are all mixed to her, she must wait. 

‘‘Perhaps you will know what he means 
by that, I can’t sec exactly. But don’t be 
in a hurry,” she added, as I looked at my 
watch and arose. ‘If you would like to see 
their Jack, he is over at the store yonder. 
He got tired of the sea and so bought the 
grocery here, and now he and my Mary are 
housekeeping in that little white cottage 
next to it. They will be glad to see you.” 

I thanked her, but said I must hurry 
back; it was nearly train time. 

As I walked along over the dusty road 
thoughts came of the little waif who years 
before had traveled this same road, fleeing 
she knew not where, from a life of cruelty, 
if not of crime,—but through it all guided 
by an unseen hand to a home of safety. And 
was it not wonderful, the way in which all 
kindness bestowed upon the homeless child 
by the old man and his wife, was so soon 
doubly returned in their time of need? 

Truly it was bread cast upon the waters. 
Little Nell’s life was an ordinary one, doing 
simply and uncomplainingly the tasks set 
before her. Yet was it not an example for 
me? Her life, like that of the coral, will 
soon be forgottun because of its works; 
while mine, what good deed had I ever 
done? would I be missed? 

Blessed with money and friends, life so 
far had been spent ia one round of pleasur- 
ing—living only for self and my own happi- 
ness. Was I not the butterfly? 

As the train moved off and I cast a last 
look at the little station and waved adieu to 
the ‘‘slayer of weeds,” who helped me with 
my bundles, tears came and I resolved that 
the lesson learned that day from little Nell’s 
grave would not be in vain. Henceforth 
my few talents should be put into service, 
and, God helping me, life no longer be 
trifled away, but spent in working for Him 
and in caring for the homeless little Nells. 








“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.”’ 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”"—London Spectator. 


Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. pt 





SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL WORKS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 


H 80 cents.) Is undoubt- 
The Beacon Light. iy one of the best Sun- 
day School Song Books that has been published. By 
J. i. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. Send three 
dimes for specimen copy. 








NEW OPERAS: 
OLIVETTE, (50 cente). BILLEE TAYLOR, (50 
cents) THE MASCOT, ($1.50.) Four editions of 
very popular operas. 





FOR GENERAL READERS AND FOR TOWN 
LIBRARIES. 


Musical Literature. 


As the Great Masters really created modern music, 
no musician is thoroughly posted unti) he has read 
their ves. Ditson & Co. publieh excellent and very 
readable biographies of Beethoven, $2; Handel, $2; 
Rossini, $1.75; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Chopin, $1.50; 
Vou Weber, 2 volumes, each $1.50; and Schumann, 
$1.50. Th: se are all elegant volumes, as are the Ro 
mantic Biography of Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bio- 
graphical Romance, $1.50; and the Letters of Mo- 
zart, 2 volumes, each $1.50; Beethoven's Letters, at 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 series, each $1.50; and Ur- 
bino’s Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers, 75c, 
The most valuable musical history is Ritter's History 
of Music, 2 volumes, each $1.50, and the most enter- 
taining historical eketches are those in L. C. Elson’s 
well-written Curiosities of Music, $1. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 














Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 
dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ "Cameo Vignette Heat, $6.00 per 


dozen. 

Special! attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22-—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased #0 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. Asshe hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: whiJe the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STU N 
taking one or two branches, among which are French. 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all 7 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 

THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 

Is devoted to the principle saderiving the best inter- 


ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 














their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 


TERMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Education of Laura 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. By Mary 
Swot Lamson. New Edition. With Portrait, 


1.50. 
ne profoundly interesting book can hardly fail 
to find a hearty welcome wherever the mi of 
Laura Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of. 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowledge, having 
been her special instractor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revised. With Maps. 00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the wnole 

ground of ordinary “‘vacation” travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Comprising “Fireside Travels,” ‘“‘Among my Books,” 
(First and Second Series), *‘My Study Windows,” 
and ‘‘Poetical Works." New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
| C- tinted ys ee in olive nm cloth, with 

ops. r. Lowell's autograph is stam on 
the cover. A very desirable edition of ee 
and delightful worke. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of “Wake Robin,” 
‘‘Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘Birds and Poets,” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” etc. $1.50. 

Contente.—Pepacton, A Summer Voyage, Springs, 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 
Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
Winter Pictures. 

These essaye, which relate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
pang 4 with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so noteworthy and so attractive in 
Mr. Burrough’s other books, is grace of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obser- 
vation, and a delicious humor makes his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’ style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fieids had just added before his death. 
It isa delightful collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cuss. L. Eastuake. Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. Perkins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo.; 
BF.00 reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 


any changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
valuable to those who wish to make their homes at- 


tractive. 
Carlyle’s Essays, 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of THomas 
CartyLe. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them ina 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 





Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By 8.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
‘Lou Hyde.” The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “‘Ruby Hamilton.” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The many readers of ‘“‘Ruby Hamilton” will be 
pleased to find in one of the characters in this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths, 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Astory of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crip and to 
fthe point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.” Herstyle is unique, and the ee 4 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5 vols..... 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY, 5 vols..... ese 
THE CUNNING WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 
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THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols...... 
THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. 
Series), 4 VOl@e.cccc...ccccccces sossesece 
THE GETTING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 
boards, $3.00, cloth......... .. oececcoecece 


The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining Htetory. 





~ gogo 


Switzerland. 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50, 
Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist’s hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cents per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 








FIFTH THOUSAND. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 


The Initial Volume (16mo. 
. ( price $1) of the Round- 
“The book abounds in incidents, is brilliant in con- 





versation, and decidedly original in plot. The idea 
of b hy As Sia and the 
conte nD position is daring 
and , but, like most daring and 


enterprises, very effective when carried ae 
competent head and hand.""—Saturday Evening 
“The story is stirringly attractive from the first 
Pam a ert Om sane 
a t haun’ e 
wan interesting aud pletareayes corp, weaving to- 
Dg and picturesque » wea 
ther histo: 
ge ay. tradition and fancy, and giving Jed 


whole a convincing air of truth. . . 
ters of the two heroines, the luxurious and 


devoted ey Wilder, are well contrasted: there are 
comparatively few ns; the plot is romantic, bat 
pam a Bho en — 4 motive of each life is well 

ustained; the inciden .”’—Boston 
Advertiser. posse ian 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND 
A Fair Barbarian, 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volum 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. * 
“We have no hesitation in saying that there isno 

living writer (man or woman) wie bes Mrs. Burnett's 

dramatic power in telling a story.”—N. Y. Heral@, 
“The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's sto-~ 
ries.’’—Baltimore Every Saturday. 
“Mrs. Burnett fascinates her readers without ap- 
pearing to make an effort. and ae upon the h 
eart at will, making it thrill and vibrate under 
magi influence of her genius.”—New Orleans Dem- 
ocrat. 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.00. 





Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


—BY— 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
1dyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no su 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-country 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears 
smiles. Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
sparkling in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New En 
land life are individuals more phically suagen. 
*** ly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


Boston. 
“THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 


THE JEWISH SCEPTIC. By JAMES FREEMA 
CLAKKE, Cloth. $2.50. — - 


“On the whole, this is a remarkable work. Into 
it Rev. Dr. Clarke bas put some of the very best la- 
bor of his life. Its author, we need scarceiy add, is 
one o! the acutest tveologians and most thorough 
Bible scholars in America, and witnal is one of the 
very ablest preaciners Boston does honor to. The 
present vo.ume is an attempt, to quote Dr. Clarke’s 
own language, to reproduce the times in wh.ch Jeens 
appeared, the characters who surrounded him, the 
opinions, beiiefs and prejudices of the Jewish sects 
and people. Whatever else Dr. Clarke may not have 
achievea, he certainly has been very succ: ssiulin 
giving to the public a volume of surpassing interest, 
and rivaiing in attractivencss and sustained power 
the best novel that has seen the light fur many a de- 
cade. Not tnat we wish to institute any close com- 
parison with novels, for the work of br Clarke is 
more theological than imaginative. It has, however, 
all the romance of a high order of imaginative works, 
with the Rreatly additional recommendation and val- 
ue of having tor its central figure the greatest char- 
acter in all the history of the past, or that wi:l be to 
the end of time. In its pages are discussed with 
rare learning and light, but in easy, familiar and 
comprehensive }: nguage, the great doctrines which 
Jesus taught and lived, and upon which tae ultimate 
hopes and weliare o1 mankind rest. It will thus be 
seen tha: the range of topics includes pretty much all 
that is vital to man and society. The author will 
hardly be able to carry ali his rea .ers with him, es a 
matter of course, for tne world is a vast an ism 
of opinion and faith on precisely the topics that are 
80 irably and invitingly set forth and elaborated 
here. But whether conv —. or otherwise, 1t does 
seem to us that the volume wiil result in great 
to the aoeay thinking and studious on of the 
community. Itis a welcome contribution to the re- 
a bey we not = AT. ace . sense, ro- 
mantic, a’ egencary—li ure of the , and 
is likely, we doubt not, to be onc of the pm th 
nent and steadily sought-for works of theage. If 
notin a new field, at least its many-sided subject is 
t in a new manner.'’—The Express. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Campbell’s Hand-Book of Eng- 
lish Synonyms. 


With an Appendix showing the correct use of prepo- 
sitions, also a coljection of Foreign Phrases. a 
L. J. CAMPBELL, author of “Pronouncing Hand- 
Book of 30.0 words often Mispronounced.”’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. : 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations, 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
B., Professor of Elocution, Brown University. 
Cloth, $1.50, 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth, $2.50. 


Lost in a Great City. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Cloth, $1.80. 


Lenox Dare. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


41 FRANKLIN STREET, ? . . BOSTON 
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communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL 
aul to its editorial manacement, 


must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
pashnens dopartanent of the ty 
Box 3638, Boston. Remi in Let- 


to 

ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
7 t i tte registered will be at the 

risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
he fret eabscription, "Ri chenee of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This A 
should be made the first or second week after 

money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are coraceiy requested to note the ex- 


iration of their ar ons and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








CONVENTION IN PORTLAND. 

In accordance with ‘a vote of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its annual meeting in Boston in May last, 
that conventions be heidin the several New 
England States,-in connection with the of- 
ficers of the State societies, a convention 
will be held in Portland city hall, beginning 
Tuesday, May 10, at 7.30 o’clock in the 
evening, and continuing in the afternoon 
and evening o7 the 11th. This association 
believes in ‘‘the natural equality of the two 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the 
same legal rights and privileges as men.” 
Therefore, a!l citizens of the State sympa- 
thizing in this reform and all others, are in- 
vited to attend this meeting. 

It is cheering to find that a large interest 
is expressed in the convention. It is believ- 
ed an effective organization of the State so- 
ciety made be made, and the good cause re- 
ceive a valuable impetus. Mayor Senter 
will preside in the evenings. 

Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. H. 
B. Blackwell, Burton M. Firman of Harvard 
College, Revs. B. F. and Ada C. Bowles, 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, Rev. Wm. R. Alger, 
and others, are to address the convention. 

Per order, Mrs. A. C. Qurnsy, 

Pres, Maine W. 8S. Sey. 
T. W. Hieernson, 
Oh, Hx. Com. N. E. W. 8. Sey. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING N. E. WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its tenth annual meeting 
in this city in the Meionaon, begiuning on 
Monday evening the 23d inst. ,at 7.30 o’clock, 
and continuing Tuesday at 10 o’clock, 2 
o’clock and 7.30. 

All the reasons which have ever existed 
for holding this meeting exist to-day. No 
New England State, or any other, has se- 
cured to women their political rights. This 
is the immediate end for which we are 
striving, and must continue to strive until 
it is attained. On the other hand there is 
more to encourage than there has been at 
any previous time. Nearly every northern 
State has had the question before its Legis- 
lature this winter, either on petition for an 
amendment to the constitution, or for Mun- 
icipal, Presidential or School Suffrage. In 
Massachusetts it has been before the town 
meetings, and carried in several of them,and 
discussed in many. In this way the question 
was brought directly to new audiences, and 
a larger and fresher interest created. 

Oregon, Nebraska and Indiana have con- 
stitutional amendments pending, while 
School Suffrage 1s established in twelve 
States. With this encouraging state of the 
Suffrage cause, we cordially invite the Suf- 
fragists of New England to come up to this 
annual meeting in greater numbers than 
ever before, prepared to aid in putting the 
work forward. Reports will be given from 
the different New England States, at the 
morning meeting of Tuesday. The time 
will be hereafter announced at which the 
different persons will address the meeting, 
and also the names of other speakers and 
further particulars. The list of speakers is 
proof that the meeting will be a good and 
valuable one, as follows: 

Governor John D. Long, 

Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 

Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. Robert Collyer, 

Judge Thomas Russell, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

Lucy Stone, 

H. B. Blackwell, 

Rev. A. M. Sherman, 

‘** Fielder Israel, 
‘* ‘Wm. H. Spencer, 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 

T. W. Higginson. 

Rev. Mr. B. F. Bowles, 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, 

Daniel 8. Whitney. 

Lucy Stronr, President. 
T. W. Hiaernson, Oh. Hx. Com. 
H. B. Buackwe1, Sec. 

Lucy Strong, 

Mrs. C. P. NIckies, 

Committee of Arrangements, 





OVERWORKED AND UNAPPRECIATED 
WIVES. 


There is a class of women to whom the 
designation of overworked and unappreci- 
ated wives applies. One hopes it is nota 
large class. The sorrows of such women 
must find expression somewhere, and they 
naturally come to those who are supposed 
to sympathize with, and care for women. 
Judged by this expression they seem to 
represent a large class. 

To call attention to some of the disadvan- 
tages and wrongs under which such women 
exist and which come to me as an advocate 
of Woman’s Rights, I give here a few ex- 
tracts from letters, suppressing names, but 
quoting literally: 


Enclosed I send one dollar toward paying 
for my Woman’s JournaL. If I do not 
send you any more before the time for 
which this pays, you may 1 it, because I 
cannot get the money to pay for it. I shall 
be very sorry, for the JouRNAL brings me 
the only hope I have that women will ever 

et relief froma condition which is real 

ondage. There is something dreadful in 
the feeling that you have to work hard, and 
that you never havea cent of money. When 
my husband and I were married, we owned 
nothing, and we owed nothing. We were 
both young and strong, and we worked and 
saved, until now, after more than twenty- 
five years, my husband owns a farm all paid 
for of a thousand acres. I have done the 
work inthe house, and often helped to 
milk the cows or rake hay when the men 
were hurried, bringing my own work up at 
night. I have had seven children. Five 
stiil live, all boys, and except two weeks 
when each child was born, | have scarcely 
had an hour’s help. Now while my hus- 
band has machinery and every convenience 
for his farm work, and help whenever he 
needs it, the house is without conveniences, 
and I am without help, and without a cent, 
to call my own. Iam old before my time. 
I often find myself soetang forward to the 
day when I shall cease to draw this dreary 
load. I anticipate the end. The JouRNAL 
has been my comfort. If I should never 
send to you again, lam glad I have so far 
freed my mind. Can you not get a law 
that will entitle. a wife to some part of the 
common earnings while she lives, and not 
leave her to the doubtful chance of the use 
of a third when her husband is dead? That 
is what is needed. Some recognition of the 
value of the part a wife takes in the family. 
Such a law would save a great deal of mis- 
ery. 

The above is one extract. 
er 


The time is out for which my WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL is paid, but I do not want you to 
stop it, though I cannot pay for it now. 1 
am ashamed to tell you that all the money 
I ever have, I get ‘‘on the sly.” I mean 
that if I find any in my husband’s pocket, 
and I can take so little he will not miss it, 
I take it, feeling I am entitled to a great 
deal more. He always says ‘‘a woman’s 
work amounts to nothing.” He thinks so 
because he mee nothing forit. Butif he 
hired the work that I do for nothing he 
would find it did amount to something. 
My husband hasa milk route. He drives 
himself. Hekeepstwomen. I cook, wash 
and mend for all of them, and do all the 
housework. He goes to bed as soon as bis 
chores are done, because he has to get up 
so early. But I have to stay up to wash the 
dishes, put every thing away, and prepare 
as far as I can for the breakfast. I rise be- 
fore he does that the breakfast may not be 
a moment late, and that I may not be 
blamed. If I had even the three dollars a 
week a servant would be paid it would 
seem less bad (but no servant would take 
such a place for that price) and I could pay 
for my JourNAL. Don’t stopit. I used to 
have the egg money, but he sold the fowls, 
and now all the mone I get is, as I told you, 
taken ‘‘unbeknown like. 


Here is another extract: 


....I send you sixty-five cents to pay 
for the WomAn’s JoURNAL three months. 
My husband is rich or certainly well-to-do, 
but I am always poor, and can send only in 
this fractional way.... Pardon me if I 
tell of my personal case. I have a little 
family growing up around me, and they 
are a great comfort to me, but they are as 
all children must be, a day and night wear- 
ingcare. But my husband never seems to 


Here is anoth- 


‘think or know that I am overburdened or 


to sympathize with me. Once we were 
riding. At the foot of a hill he told me to 
get out and walk up, as the mare would 
have acolt in July. My baby would be 
born in August. He remembered to be 
kind to his horse, but he had no considera- 
tion for me. It is hard to feel that 1 do 
not and cannot have money. But that isa 
trifle to the depressing misery of the feeling 
that neither I nor my best endeavors have 
appreciation or sympathy. I think of sui- 
cide and of divorce. But either of these 
would leave my children without a mother. 
....I pray for the day when equality of 
rights before the law will at least compel 
respect in the home. 

These cases, which have been taken at 
random, sufficiently indicate how galling the 
position of a wife can be made when a hus- 
band still holds to the old idea that ‘‘the 
wife is the servant of her husband.” But 
the law should establish pecuniary rights to 
be enjoyed by wives in the life time of the 
husband. This would in part remedy such 
evils where they exist. The final remedy 
can come only with time, better laws and 
juster notions of human rights. 

Meantime let the wife ho is so hamper- 
ed have a frank talk with her husband. 
Put the case to him, with even more full- 
ness than she canina letter. It is quite 
likely he has not meant to wrong his wife. 
He has been preoccupied, thought!ess, or it 
may be, really blameworthy. In any case, 


if he can be made to see himself as others 
see him, and to know that his wife with 





genuine self-respect will take her own part, 
it may be the first step toward his conces- 
sion and recognition of her rights as equal 
to hisown. The law has endless delays. 
But two people who meet every day can 
find opportunities to establish justice be- 
tween themselves without interference of 
the law. A large measure of generosity 
may be thrown in to balance old accounts 
in the past, and to keep the beam even for 
the present. Those who will not consent 
to fair-dealing, must be made to do so by a 
statute, which will be enacted all the soon- 
er when women help make the laws. 
L. 8. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN’S RIGHTS ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Among the pamphlets and documents 
preserved by William Lloyd Garrison, and 
given by his executors to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL isa copy of the Woman’s Rights 
Advocate, No. 1., published by the Ohio 
Woman’s Rights Association, Salem, 1852. 
This number consists of a thoughtful and 
well considered statement of the nature 
and grounds of the demand for Equal 
Rights for women. It was written by Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, fand begins as fol- 
lows: 

It has been deemed advisable that we, 
the women of Ohio, who have heretofore 
met in Conventions and recently organized 
ourselves into a permanent association, 
called the Onto Woman’s Ricets Assoctra- 
TIoN—should set forth our views, the mo- 
tives and aims of our efforts, in some fofm 
by which they may the better be brought 
home to the thoughtful regard of those 
whom they have not as yet reached. For 
this object a series of pamphlets is proposed, 
treating separately of the several branches 
of this reform. In the present, asthe open- 
ing No. of the series, it is designed to state 
the question as a whole—leaving its several 
divisions to be amplified upon and illus- 
trated fully in subsequent numbers. 

The declaration affirming that ‘‘all men 
are created equal and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers trom the consent of 
the governed,” is quoted as “‘the epitome 
of our argument, the foundation and justi- 
fication of our movement.” There is noth- 
ing sensational, nothing extravagant in the 
style or matter. If any suppose that the 
infancy of the Woman’s Rights movement 
was attended by any social irregularities or 
destructive radicalisms of opinion, this dec- 
laration of principles published in 1852 will 
forever undeceive them. Upon the cover 
of the pamphlet is printed ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of the Ohio Woman’s Rights Associa- 
tion,” the preamble of which is as follows: 

For the discussion of Human Relations— 
for the extension of Human Freedom—for 
the elevation of the Race, without respect 
to sex, color, or other conditions—for the 
guarantee to each Human Being, the en- 
joyment of Equal Rights in every depart- 
ment of human activity—and the freest and 
fullest manifestation of every faculty and 
power that pertains to humanity—for the 
removal of social evils, and the greatest 
possible increase and diffusion of happiness 
—the third Woman’s Rights Convention of 
Ohio adopted the following Constitution 
for the purpose of organizing our efforts 
and increasing our strength in behalf of 
universal Philanthropy—and we _ recom- 
mend the formation of auxiliary Societies 
in all the Cities, Towns, Counties and 
neighborhoods of the State. 

This reference, in 1852, to two previous 
annual conventions held in Ohio, fixes the 
date of the first one as far back as 1850. I 
was then a citizen of Ohio, and this is in 
accordance with my own recollection. 

H. B. B. 
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MEN ALL WILLING. 


The Haverhill Bulletin says: 


Mr. T. W. Higginson, in an article in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, suggests that Woman 
Suffrage is not making headway on account 
of the indifference of women. This is the 
whole truth in a nutshell. 

Apropos of this, the New Northwest, pub- 
lished in Portland, Oregon, by a correspond- 
ent reports the kind of willingness and 
welcome the superior sex gave women who 
voted for school offices in the town of 
Turner in that State. 


Our school meeting was something new 
and striking for the old and new ‘“‘fogies,” 
from the fact that sixteen ladies came for- 
ward and voted. 

Though such a meeting denotes that the 
car of progress rolls on with might, yet 
much was done that should bring the blush 
of shame to the cheek of any honorable 
man. Two (in the shape of) men took their 
stand in front, and challenged, with few 
exceptions, every lady who came forward, 
if opposed to tax, and asked what her pro- 
perty was, and how much; if she had three 
hundred dollars’ worth, etc. Ladies sixty 
or seventy years old were unblushingly 
asked those questions, while men who were 
known to be in debt more than they were 
worth, and others known to have no taxable 
property, voting for the tax, were not 
challenged. Shame! Shame! ! 

Mrs I. L. i. 


The secretary of the New York Woman 
Suffrage State committee, over his own 
name says in that State thousands of women 
were threatened, intimidated, and bulldozed 
and kept from voting by men. What nut- 
shell is that? L. 





THE CAUSE IN MINNESOTA—SCHOOL SUF- 
FRAGE OR IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE ? 


EpiTor JourNAL:—For five years I have 
been an interested observer of the opera- 
tions of partial Suffrage in Minnesota. The 
women of the State have had, during that 
time, the privilege of attending school 
meetings and there voting on all matters 
pertaining to the schools, and, in the cities, 
the right to vote for members of the school 
board. 

In country districts, governed by a board 
of three trustees, the custom of women at- 
tending the school meetings is becoming 
more or less prevalent, according to the lib- 
erality of public sentiment, or according to 
the individual interests of members of the 
district. I have seen that men who at first 
laughed Woman Suffrage to scorn, are will- 
ing, even anxious, that their wives and 
daughters shall vote, if it affects a matter in 
which they are interested, or to ‘‘beat the 
other side.” Women are often elected to 
fill the different offices on the board, espe- 
cially that of clerk. In many instances the 
wives of foreigners are better scribes than 
their husbands are, and in some cases have 
been for years the real officers though not 
the nominal ones. 

In our thriving city of Minneapolis the 
first year of Suffrage was the most exciting. 

The questions then to be answered were: 
Will women vote? Will women of the bet- 
ter class vote? and, Can women be elected 
to fill vacancies on the school board? The 
two contending parties, Republican and 
Democratic, had each its candidates. The 
result of the election proved that an unex- 
pected number of women voted; that they 
represented the most refined and intelligent 
class of women in the city; and that two 
ladies were elected to serve on the school 
board. 

Since then the election of officers has not 
been one of party preference, the two or 
three parties agreeing in the primary meet- 
ings on one set of names, and the result of 
the election has been a foregone conclusion. 
(Ll make one exception to the foregoing 
statement, as, since it was written, we have 
had an election in which two ladies and one 
gentleman on the Greenback party ticket 
were defeated by a combination of the two 
other parties on one ticket). Tuis practice 
of keeping the election of school officers 
out of politics is in itself commendable, as 
it prevents the cause of education from be- 
ing retarded by possible political tricks and 
bribery. But it has had the lateral effect of 
keeping women away from the polls. Not 
many care to go for the purpose of voting 
on a question already decided. A number 
of ‘‘stalwarts” indeed, go to the different 
polling places each year and vote for the 
sake of the Suffrage principle. But the 
number is so small that itis an ‘‘argument” 
in favor of anti-suffrage, and some of our 
dear discriminating local papers occasion- 
ally remind us grimly, that women do not 
wish for Suffrage, for they do not even use 
that which they have! 

In view of these facts I am more than 
ever convinced that the only test of wo- 
men’s ability to vote well is Impartial Suf- 
frage. Impartial Suffrage is demanded by 
the pioneers of this movement, and every 
year those who have asked for Suffrage on 
educational or temperance questions mere- 
ly, are becoming aware of the fact that by 
Impartial Suffrage alone is justice to be 
done. Yours fraternally, 

LAuRA HowE CARPENTER. 

Minneapolis, March 8, 1881. 
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WISCONSIN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 











A meeting of Madison ladies for the pur- 
pose of forming a State Suffrage associa- 
tion, was held April 7, at the residence of 
Mrs. Bascom, wife of the president of the 
State University. Many of the leading 
ladies were present. A constitution and 
by-laws was reported and adopted, and the 
name declared to be The Women’s Equal 
Suffrage Association of Wisconsin. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. John Bascom; vice-president, Mrs. J. 
E. Irish; recording secretary, Alice E. Craig; 
corresponding secretaries, Blanche Delap- 
laine, Ella A. Giles and Mrs. J. M. Oliver; 
treasurer, Mrs. Wm. Dudley. 

The intention is to make a vigorous cam- 
paign in behalf of Woman Suffrage in the 
coming election. The society thus formed 
will be the center of the movement, with 
branches to be established in all parts of 


the State. M. 
———————-_ ede —————_ 


FINE TALKING. 


A perusal of general newspapers makes 
one feel as if Equal Suffrage were within 
reach of the present age; such calm, just 
views are presented by persons who are not 
committed to heresies of any sort. But 
such soothing reflections are utterly routed 
when one reads in a leading popular daily 
(N. Y. Daily Tribune, Sunday, April 3,1881), 
such open sneering as may be found under 
the head of ‘‘Fine Talkers,” after assert- 
ing that we have no fine talkers, and most 
especially outside of large cities. ‘The 
bucolic mind distrusts the funny man.” 
Are good talkers always funny? or is wit 
always fun, or even funny? After some 
general abuse of ‘‘the slow eddies and cur- 
rents of thought in provincial life,” comes 





the pertinent remark that ‘‘the female of 
this species is marked by the same charac- 
teristics. She is usually more effusive, how- 
ever. A gushing sympathy and personal 
interest are her capital, instead of the good 
stories and the quick humor, of which most 
women are destitute. She is ready to ex- 
haust and settle forever all questions upper- 
most in the community; whether it be the 
Indian problem, embroidered tidies, or uni- 
versal salvation.” 

This doughty knight of the pen asserts 
that we have no good talkers of either sex, 
but only ‘‘verbal expertness in handling 
thoughts,” and that ‘‘they give them out as 
liberally as the plowman throws down his 
chopped fodder to his herd.” 

Then follows a wail that we have no talk- 
ers equal to those noted in English society 
in the last century, forgetting that those 
whose fame has come down to us through 
the vanished century, are only the bright 
siftings from a mass of unknown medioc- 


rities. 8. H. H. 
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A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Will not every subscriber look at the date 
on the envelope of his or her Woman’s 
JOURNAL and note the time at which pay- 
ment was last made, and remit at once if 
there are arrears. Our payments are made 
every week; hence the reason for compli- 
ance with our terms, which are ‘‘in ad- 
vance.” Those who require a receipt should 
send stamp for that purpose, but the 
changed date on the wrappers is sufficient 
acknowledgement. 
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DIFFERENT DRESSES, 


A new movement to make the dress of 
women less burdensome is reported to have 
been started by an association of ladies in 
Berlin, who call themselves the ‘‘Clothing 
League for the Abolition of Petticoats.” 
‘No attempt to disestablish the petticoat is 
likely to succeed,” says the London Sunday 
Times, ‘‘simply because a mannish woman 
is never popular anywhere, and I prophesy 
this last movement by German ladies will 
be fully as unsuccessful as the many efforts 
in a similar line preceding it.” 

The London Times may be right in this 
instance. But a change in the dress of wo- 
men is inevitable, if the race is not to be- 
come extinct. The poor health of women, 
and the consequent feebleness of their child- 
ren, is due ina great degree to the long, 
heavy and too tight dress which fashion 
requires 9f women. Hence we cordially 
wish success to the Berlin women in their 
attempt to devise a healthful and sensible 


dress. L. 8. 
- eee ——~—-—~ 





LETTER OF MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 

SELLING GIRLS TO LIVES OF SHAME. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler has addressed a 
painfully interesting letter to mothers, and 
“to all women who have the heart of a 
mother within them.” She has not written 
as the secretary of any association, but in 
her own name, and asa mother. It relates 
to some of the horrors of that slave traftic 
in young girls which she has worked so 
hard to hinder. Sheappeals to those ‘‘who 
have hitherto lacked the courage or the 
fidelity to look these matters in the face, . . 
to the ladies of the great world who have 
left us humbler mothers to bear for more 
than eleven years the burdens of this mourn- 
ful crusade,” to ‘‘give up the chilling re- 
serve which seems too much like acquies- 
ence in evil.” Our friends in England rec- 
ommend this touching pamphlet for distri- 
bution among those women to whom the 
legislative aspect of the case is a matter of 
indifference, but who would assuredly be 
roused if they could once be brought to 
listen to ‘‘the cry of the children.” It is 
instructive, also, to us in America to see 
the horrors which logically result from a 
system of State-regulated vice, as a warning 
against ever introducing such pernicious 
legislation in our own country. L. 8, 
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THANKING THEIR ALLIES. 





The Indiana Woman Suffrage Associa: 
tion has sent the following circular let- 
ter, addressed to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana: 

‘“*Gentlemen—The Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association comes to you with kindly 
greeting, tendering the warmest thanks of 
the association to the members of the Leg- 
islature who voted for the amendment to 
the constitution, giving Suffrage to the wo- 
men of the State; and in an especial man- 
ner we desire to thank the chairmen of the 
Suffrage committees in both houses for their 
favorable reports, and the members of the 
committees for their arduous labors in man- 
aging the work, and bringing about its tri- 
umphant finale. We assure you, gentle- 
men, that this is no empty expression, nor 
play of words, but the aspirations from the 
thankful hearts of the women who for 
years have worked and prayed for the ac- 
knowledgment of our political rights. 

“‘We have a number of times during the 
last twenty years pleaded with the different 
sessions of the Legislature in person; we 
have covered the tables of the members 
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with petitions asking a recognition of our 
rights, signed by thousands of the best men 
and women of the State, but they have 
heretofore elicited no response in their fa- 
vor; but, in accordance with the progress- 
ive spirit of the age, you have answered 
the prayers that have come to our law mak- 
ers from time to time, and we shall ever 
hold in grateful remembrance the names of 
the men who voted for the amendment, 
thus taking the first step to secure to the 
women of the State the exercise of that 
sacred inherent right, the ballot; and we 
feel that in taking this step you have done 
honor to yourselves and the State, and thus 
placed Indiana in the front rank in the sis- 
terhood of States in the advocacy of the 
right of Suffrage for all her citizens, and 
we reverently ask God to give us wisdom 
to order our cause before the people, that 
the next Legislature shall perfect the work 
you have so generously begun. 

Mary V. Tuomas, Pres., Richmond; Lov- 
1sE V. Born, Ch. Exe. Com., Dublin; 
Mary E. Haaearrt, Ch. State Cent. Com., 
Indianapolis,” 





*o- 
A NORWEGIAN ARTIST. 

Eprror JouRNAL:— Madame Hansteen, 
an artist of high reputation in Christiana, 
has taken a room in the Studio Building, 
and invites the public to an inspection of 
her work. She studied for many years in 
Diisseldorf and Paris, and her paintings 
show a life-time of conscientious labor. 
One piece especially, ‘‘Moses Praying for 
Victory,” ought to make her known in this 
country. Her fine drawing would make 
her an excellent teacher; we therefore hope 
she will meet with encouragement. 

Jessie Noa. 





+> 
SCHOOL SUFFKAGE IN NEW YORK. 

The meaning and the application of the 
School Suffrage law in New York seems 
likely to be defined at last in a manner to be 
understood, as appears by the following cor- 
respondence in the Albany Lvening Times: 

‘The assembly having unanimously de- 
cided in the case of Casey against Draper 
that members of boards of public instruc- 
tion are school officers of the same kind as 
district school trustees, and the Senate hav- 
ing unanimously decided likewise ia the 
case of Laimbeer against Gerard, let us 
hope that this authoritative decision by the 
Legislature will make an end of the claim 
that those officers differ from other school 
officers so much that women are not entit- 
led to vote for them, and that inspectors of 
election who have refused the votes of 
qualified women will see how great a wrong 
they have done. The opinion from the 
attorney-general’s office last year, behind 
which some such inspectors seek to shield 
themselves, does not reijate to members of 
the board of public instruction at all, but 
to school commissioners; hence it affords 
such inspectors no excuse whatever.” 

James K. Hamitton WILLCOx, 
Sec. Woman Suffrage 8. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Emile de Girardin, the French journalist, 
is dead. 





The Woman Suffrage amendment in this 
State has been referred to the next Legisla- 
ture. 


Hadley gave thirty votes to have that 
town ask the Legislature to grant Munici- 
pal Suffrage for womer. 


Wm. H. Channing will not recross the 
ocean to attend the Concord school of 
philosophy this summer. 


Oberlin College has received a gift of 
eight hundred acres of valuable Missouri 
land from Dr. Lorenzo Firmin. 


Models of a proposed electric railway and 
letter post delivery were recently exhibited 
before a scientific club in Vienna. 


Mrs. R. W. Emerson has contributed $100 
and John M. Forbes $500 to the Boston 
fund forthe widow of John Brown. 


The new regulations at Cambridge (Eng- 
land) admitting women to the Tripos Ex- 
aminations, come into operation this Easter 
term. 

Another new comet was discovered yes- 
terday morning by Dr. Lewis Swift and 
Director Warner of the Rochester, N. Y., 
observatory. 


The town of Winchester gave forty-three 
votes to petition the Legislature for Woman 
Suffrage. Egremont gave five. West Stock- 
bridge sixteen. 


One year has been added to the Worcester 
High School course, the reason for this 
action being the increased requirements for 
admission to coilege. 


Memorial services of an imposing charac- 
ter were held at the tomb of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield, on the sixteenth anniver- 
Sary of his martyrdom. 


Messrs. Everett & Gleason have just 
fitted up, at 34 South Market street, a spa- 
cious and well appointed store, with a stock 
complete in every department, and guaran- 
teed of the best quality. The stairs and 
passages of this seed store are as neat as 
though kept by women. 


Mrs. Agnes Kemp lectured in Harris- 
burg House of Representatives on ‘‘Physical 
Culture.” The audience was composed of 
| many of the best people. 


| The ex-Empress Eugenie passed through 
Paris, April 26, on her way to Milan to be 
present at the unveiling of the subscription 
statue to the Emperor Napoleon III. 


Rev. C. H. Eaton, of the Palmer Univer- 
salist Church, accepts the call to Dr. Chap- 
in’s pulpit at New York. Mr. Eaton is the 
adopted son of our friend, E. D. Draper. 


A large audience at West Church last 
Sunday morning listened to the Rev. Dr. 
Bartol’s discourse upon the life and charac- 
ter of his warm personal friend, the late 
James T. Fields. 


The brothers Vassar are about to estab- 
lish in Poughkeepsie an institution which is 
to resemble the Cooper Institute in this 
city, and which will be called the ‘‘Vassar 
Institute.” 


The trustees of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity are ‘discussing the question of ad- 
mitting young women to that institution. 
The press of the State is strongly in favor 
of the innovation. 


John Gorham Palfrey died in Cambridge 
on Tuesday, at the advanced age of eighty- 
five. Few men have been more distin- 
guished in their day and generation, or 
more honorably known. 


Music Hall was filled last Thusday even- 
ing with an audience which thoroughly ap- 
preciated the eloquence and arguments of 
Mr. George William Curtis in behalf of the 
reform of our civil service. 


A new college of Egyptology has just 
been established in Cairo, Egypt. Its object 
is the promotion of the study of hieroglyph- 
ics, and also of Arabic art and literature. 
The French government bears all its cost. 


We have received from the secretary of 
the National Woman Suffrage A sociation, 
the announcement of their next meeting to 
be held in this city, with the request that it 
be put on our eighth page, where it will be 
found. 

The great world’s exhibition in Rome has 
been definitely decided upon. Prince Ga- 
brielli is president, and the king’s brother, 
the Duke of Aosta, honorary president. 
The exhibition is to last from October, 
1885, to May, 1886. 


Professor W. T. Harris is mentioned as 
the probable Chancellor of the Texas State 
University. An endowment fund of $700,- 
000 is now in the State treasury, and this 
will be increased, it is thought, to $2,000,- 
000. Professor Harris’s salary will be 
$5,000. 

Mr. William Gray, Jr., General Loring 
and Mr. Edward W. Hooper, treasurer of 
Harvard College, have been appointed by 
the Art Museum a committee of codperation 
in the management of the art display at the 
exhibition of the Manufacturer's Institute 
next fall. 


The members of the Silk Culture Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania addressed the public 
in the hall of the House of Representatives 
last week. Ex-Governor Pollock, Judge 
Tourgee, Mrs. Lucas and others presented 
the new industry, which is now of great im- 
portance and is attracting much interest. 


The committee appointed to erect a statue 
of Leif, the Norseman, son of Eric, pro- 
poses to place the monument on the triangle 
of land owned by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, in front of that building. The 
work has been confided to Mr. J. Q. A. 
Ward 


The temperance question entered very 
largely into the municipal elections in Illi- 
nois. Nearly one thousand ladies of Rock- 
ford voted and worked at the polls, but the 
result was a council of eleven license alder- 
man and three Prohibitionists. At Mt. Ver- 
non the temperance candidates received 
over five hundred majority. 


The Woman’s Edueational and Industrial 
Union held its fourth annual meeting at the 
Meionaon Tuesday afternoon, the president, 
Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Mrs. Bruce, after which Mrs. 
Diaz delivered a brief address on the pur- 
poses of the union, and the annual reports 
were presented. We shall give a fuller re- 
port next week. 


Miss L. J. Robinson, who is a candidate 
for admission to the bar, writes to say that 
the examining board has not refused to 
admit her to examination, but that the de- 
lay in her case is on account of the very 
proper determination of the Supreme Court 
to decide as to the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion before referring the application to the 
board; and she adds that her efforts have 
been met kindly in every quarter. 


Miss Clara Barton’s late visit in Wash- 
ington brings the name of Dorrence Atwa- 
ter to the front once more, This young 
hero spent many weary monthsin Ander- 
sonville before he was twenty years of age, 
and kept the roll of the dead there, thus, 
after the war, enabling the searchers after 
the dead and buried martyrs, headed by 
Clara Barton, to find their last resting 
places. Dorrence Atwater was sent as 
Consul to Tahiti, which position he still oc- 





cupies, and there married a native princess, 





When they get so far in South Carolina 
as to hang a colored woman by lynch law 
on @ mere suspicion or accusation of arson, 
the Senators of that State at Washington had 
better hurry home and save her civilization. 
—Springfield Republican. 


There will be no ‘college student wait- 
ers” in the summer resort hotels this year. 
The proprietors of the various hotels where 
they have hitherto been employed have 
unanimously decided to engage them no 
more, principally on the ground that they 
failed to give satisfaction, being disqualified 
for their duties by the sedentary and studi- 
ous habits of college life.— Tribune, 


One of the supported wives in Covington, 
Ky., arose early the other morning, got 
breakfast for her lazy husband and four 
children, picked one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds of cotton before noon, came 
home and prepared the family dinner, re- 
turned to the field and picked one hundred 
and fifteen pounds more of cotton, and 
reached the house again in time to cook sup- 
per. 


The American, of Philadelphia, is endeav- 
oring to interest college students in practi- 
caljournalism, and to test the ‘‘capacity 
andinclination” of the young men and wo- 
men, offers $1,500 in prizes for the best ed- 
itorials, essaysand poems written by col- 
lege students or graduates. Unsuccessful 
articles that attain to a certain standard are 
to be published and paid for at the regular 
rates. 


In the effort to introduce the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union into the South- 
ern States, Miss Frances E. Willard and her 
associate, Mrs. G. H. McLeod of Baltimore, 
have arranged to visit the fourteen South- 
ern States, speaking and organizing in 
forty leading cities and towns. Already 
the trip is more than half completed. Miss 
Willard bas had the hearty codéperation of 
the Southern press and people. 


Mrs. Brown, the widow of John Brown, 
was left at her husband’s death in straiten- 
ed circumstances, and has now reached an 
age when she should be free from labor and 
care for her support. A committee has 
been appointed to receive subscriptions for 
a fund, the income of which may be used 
as a pension for the widow of the cham- 
pion of Kansas. Contributions may be 
sent to the treasurer, William Endicott, 
Jr., at 33 Summer street, Boston. 


We do not hesitate to express our utter 
repugnance to all such acts [as those relat- 
ing to the separate property of married wo- 
men]. Revelation teaches us that God made 
man and wife one. Revelation is always 
“abreast of the times;” and whenever legis- 
lation attempts to step beyond the boundary 
lines defined by it (as we think the tenden- 
cy of all these acts is), it must be pernicious 
in its effects upon society.—Virginia Law 
Journal. 

A. Bronson Alcott, who has been at the 
West this winter, delighted and delighting, 
isnow on his way home. He writes: ‘‘“My 
jaunt has been extended beyond my expec- 
tation at starting; but I have been pleasant- 
ly occupied and, I may believe, usefully. 
New England has never offered a field so 
tempting and so extensive as the States. I 
am creeping homeward at a slower pace 
than I would; but inducements are tempt- 
ing, and I yield half willingly, and so lin- 
ger.” 


A concert will be given by Madame 
Dietrich Strong, assisted by Mrs. H. F. 
Knowles, soprano, and Mr. Gustav Dann- 
reuther, violinist, at Wesleyan Hall Brom- 
field street, Monday evening, May 9, 1881, 
at eight o’clock. Tickets, one dollar; for 
sale at 34 West street, 506 Washington 
street, over Williams & Everett's, and at the 
door. Music from Beethoven, Franz, 
Schumann, Jensen, Bach, Rameau, Raff, 
Scharwenka, Dietrich Strong, Lassen, Per- 
abo, Moszkowski, Reinecke. 


In the courts of Suffolk County, which 
means in Boston, agents have investigated 
every case during the past year to find if 
possible what relation intemperance sus- 
tains to crime. The total number of sen- 
tences for the year was 16,897; of these 
seventy-two per cent. were directly trace- 
able to intoxicating liquors. Twelve per 
cent. more were given to persons under the 
influence of liquor at the time the crimes 
were committed, thus making a total of 
eighty-four per cent. due to liquor. 


The protest of the students of Cornell 
University against the enforced retirement 
of the acting president, Professor William 
C. Russell, isveryemphatic. They adopted 
resolutions, with scarcely any dissent, re- 
spectfully protesting against a policy which, 
while depriving them of one of their ablest 
instructors, appeared to threaten, through 
the sense of insecurity which it entailed, to 
render undesirable any position upon the 
faculty of the university. Nearly twenty 
of the graduates living in Washington were 
also united in a letter to the executive com- 
mittee, expressing the belief that they have 
been deceived by some malicious persons, 
and earnestly deprecating their treatment of 
Professor Russell. Meanwhile, his resigna- 
tion has been accepted, to the apparent re- 
gret of every one connected with the de- 
partment of instruction in the university. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and for sale a line of the 


choicest Carpets ever offered in 


Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality.to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a fall line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 

We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 

We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY 
thing made here or in Europe. 


CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality ‘to anys 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 


If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 











~ DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 


Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borax 
with a peculiar boraa lye, contains no adulteration and 


especially adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby- 


soap made. Prepared from pure and clean materials 
is fully equal to the best an ay Castile Soap. It is 
inen, laces, points, etc., it 


is invaluable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the head. 


A necessity in every house for all ering and disinfecting purposes. 
. DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen- 


POUND bars, with maker’s name, W 


Put up invariably in honest FULL 


nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first class grocers. 





“No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods ney be seen and inspected before being paid 


for. No obligation to kee 


ods unless perfectly satisfaotory. 


bserve the following price list: One lot 


French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 


Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... TITTTTTTTT $10 
Weighing 4 02., 30 in. long, fOr....+seeeeeeeeeeee 7 
Weighing 344 oz., over %4 yard long, for.........+ 5 


Weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for........ss.ees a 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24 in. long, for..........+++ 3 
Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long......... eeccce 2 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 


bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches 


» from 44 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low prices 


of 50c., T5c , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 


rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of hair. One 


lot of Extra 


eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 10c. One lot of Condray’s Oil, the finest 


in the world, for 15c., 25c., 


metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Crim 


marked down from 25c. French Hairpins, 1c. per b 
7c. Curlsin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


85c. and 50c., being less than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 


Nets, 10c.; 
unch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON_ WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 


rant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. 


combings taken in exchange. 


Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 
orn hair and 


PARIS HAIR STORE! 














426 Washington St., corner Summer, e e BOSTON 
cell 
BOSTON: « ° ° ° 506 Washington Street, 
BALTIMORE: a NEW YORK: 
ge No. 112 Fifth Avenue, 


204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. |] 29 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 
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A class for women has been organized at 
Yale College, the lectures and instruction to 
be delivered by Professor Summer, Will- 
iams, Brewer, and others. It will resemble 
what is popularly known asthe ‘‘Harvard 
Annex.” 


Diop Lewis, H. C. Lewis, 8. 8S. Wood, and 
M. M. Wood, have organized a new pub- 
lishing company xnown as the Eastern 
Book Co. The principal purpose is to pub- 
lish the works of Dr. Dio Lewis, and other 
works upon sanitary science. They are 
about to issue a weekly to be known as 
‘Dio Lewis’ Weekly,” and a monthly to be 
known as ‘‘Dio Lewis’ Monthly,” which 
will be devoted to sanitary science. They 
have already sent out their first publication, 
the ‘‘Gypsies.” ‘ 


The Foreign Missionary says a female med- 
ical mission in every popular center is one 
of the most crying needs of India. The 
death rate among women and children is 
enormous and constant. Two thousand 
children, not very long ago, were left to per- 
ish of small-pox in one city, and with the 
women it was even worse. A medical lady 
is welcome as an angel of mercy and re 
ceived with open arms. ‘This morning,” 
writes a female medical missionary, ‘‘a 
Brahmin suddenly appeared at my door, and 
with quivering lips exclaimed: ‘You area 
mother; I have brought my wife, the mother 
of my six children, for you to save.’ The 
wife and mother was healed, and the mis- 
sionary was permitted to kneel with that 
heathen family around her, and give thanks 
to the Christian’s God for His restoring 


The citizens of Columbus Junction Iowa, 
at their annual school election choose two 
women on the school board by a large ma- 
jority. This is the first time women have 
filled this position in that town or county. 

The Transcript says: ‘‘The pleasant 
lunch parties of the literary and artistic peo- 
ple are coming to be regular features of the 
social seasons in Boston. One of a bril- 
liant set this week was that given the other 
afternoon by Mrs. Anthony, the wife of A. 
V. 8S. Anthony, of Osgood’s publishing 
house. Among the guests were Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Miss 
Sarah O. Jewett, Mrs. T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. 
John T. Sargent, Mrs. Abba Goold Wool- 
son, Miss Harriet W. Preston, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp and others. 

It is both pleasant and novel to read the 
comments upon the recent action of Cam- 
bridge admitting women to fuller privileges. 
It has already had aremarkable effect in 
liberalizing opinion. In the past ten years 
there has been a marvellous advance in the 
popular ideas concerning woman’s educa- 
tion. Those who have long supported her 
claims to intellectual growth may well be 
permitted a little sarcasm over the blind 
prejudices of the past. ‘‘We doubt,” says 
Mr. George William Curtis, in the last 
‘Easy Chair,” ‘if mothers will love their 
children less because of this opening of the 
university gates, and we do not fear that 
even in this spring the young man’s fancy 
will refuse to turn to thoughts of love be- 
cause Cunigunda may be more devoted to 
Newton than to Worth, or mere observant 





mercy.” Here is agrand field for woman’s 
work. 


of a star in Lyra than of the solitaire in her 
own ears,” — 
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EMERSON ON CARLYLE AS HE APPEARED 
IN 1848. 

Thomas Carlyle is an immense talker, as 
extraordinary in his conversation as in bis 
writing,—I think ever more so. He is not 
mainly a scholar, like the most of my ac- 
quaintances, but a practical Scotchman, 
such as you would find in any saddler’s or 
iron-dealer’s shop, and then only accident- 
ally, and by a surprising addition, the ad- 
mirable scholar and writer he is. If you 
would know precisely how he talks, just 
suppose Hugh Whelan (the gardener) had 
found leisure enough, in addition to all his 
daily work, to read Plato and Shakspeare, 
Augustine and Calvin, and, remaining Hugh 
Whelan all the time, should talk scornfully 
of all this nonsense of books that he has 
been bothered with, and you shall have just 
the tone and talk and laughter of Carlyle. 

I called him a trip hammer with ‘‘an “o- 
lian attachment.” He has, too, the strong 
religious tinge you sometimes find in burly 
people. That, and all his qualities, have a 
certain virulence, coupled though it be in 
his case with the utmost impatience of 
Christendom and Jewdom and all existing 
presentments of the good old story. He 
talks like a very unbappy man,—profound- 
ly solitary; displeased and hindered by all 
men and things about him, and, biding his 
time, meditating how to undermine and ex- 
plode the whole worla of nonsense which 
torments him. He is obviously greatly re. 
spected by all sorts of people,—understands 
his own value quite as well as Webster, of 
whom his behavior sometimes reminds me, 
—and can see society on his own terms. 

And, though no mortal in America could 
pretend to talk with Carlyle, who is also as 
remarkable in England as the Tower of 
London, yet neither would he in any man- 
ner satisfy us (Americans) or begin to an- 
swer the questions which we ask. He isa 
very national figure, and would by no means 
bear transplantation. They keep Carlyle 
as a sort of portable cathedral be!l, which 
they like to produce in companies where he 
is unknown, and set a-swinging, to the sur- 
prise and consternation of all persons, bish- 
ops, courtiers, writers, and, asin companies 
here (in England) no man is named or in- 
troduced, great is the effect and great the 
inquiry. Forster of Rawdon described to 
me a dinner at the tadle d’héte of sonie pro- 
vincial hotel where he carried Carlyle, and 
where an Irish canon had uttered some- 
thing; Carlyle began to talk, first to the 
waiters and then to the walls, and then, 
lastly, unmistakably to the priest, in a man- 
ner that frighted the whole company. 

Young men, especially those holding lib- 
eral opinions, press to see him, but it strikes 
me like being hot to see the mathematical 
or Greek professor before they have got 
their lesson. It needs something more than 
aclean shirt and reading German to visit 
him. He treats them with contempt; they 
profess freedom, he stands for slavery; 
they praise republics, and he likes the Rus- 
sian Ozar; they admire Cobden and free 
trade, and he is a protectionist in political 
economy; they will eat vegetables and drink 
water, and he isa Scotchman who thinks 
English national character has a pure en- 
thusiasm for beef and mutton, describes 
with gusto the crowds of people who gaze 
at the sirloin in the dealer’s shop window, 
and even likes the Scotch night cap; they 
praise moral suasion; he goes for murder, 
money, capital punishment, and other pet- 
ty abominations of English law. They 
wish freedom of the press, and he thinks 
the first thing he would do, if he got into 
Parliament, would be to turn out the re- 
porters, and stop all manner of mischievous 
speaking of Buncombe and wind bags. ‘‘In 
the Long Parliament,” he says, ‘‘the only 
great Parliament, they sat secret and silent, 
grave asan ecumenical counci!, and I know 
not what they would have done to anybody 
that had got in there and attempted to tell 
out-of-doors what they did.’’ They go for 
free institutions, for letting things alone, 
and only giving opportunity and motive to 
every man; he for a stringent government 
that shows people what they must do, and 
makes them do it. ‘‘Here,” he says, ‘‘the 
Parliament gathers up six millions of 
pounds every year, to give to the poor, and 
yet the people starve. I think if they would 
give it to me, to provide the poor with la- 
bor, and with authority to make them 
work, or shoot them,—and I to be hanged 
if 1 did not do it,—I could find them in 
plenty of Indian meal.” 

He throws himself readily on the other 
side. If you urge free trade, he remem- 
bers that every laborer is a monopolist. The 
navigation laws of England made its com- 
merce. “St. John was insulted by the 
Dutch; he came home, got the law passed 
that foreign vessels should pay high feqs, 
and it cut the throat of the Dutch, and 
made the English trade.” If you boast of 
the growth of the country and show him 
the wonderful results of the census, he 
finds nothing so depressing as the sight of 
a great mob. He saw once, as he told me, 
three or four miles of human beings, and 
fancied that ‘‘the airth was some great 
cheese, and these were mites.” If a Tory 
takes heart at his hatred of stump oratory 
and model republics, he replies, ‘‘Yes, the 
idea of a pig-headed soldier who will obey 
orlers and fire on his own father at the 





command of his officer, is & great comfort 
to the aristocratic mind.” It is not so much 
that Carlyle cares for this or that dogma, 
as that he likes genuineness (the source of 
all strength) in his companions. 

If a scholar goes into a camp of lumber- 
men or a gang of riggers, those men will 
quickly detect any fault of character. 
Nothing will pass with them but what is 
real and sound. So this man is a hammer 
that crushes mediocrity and pretension. 
He detects weakness on the instant, and 
touches it. He has a vivacious, aggressive 
temperament and unimpressionable. The 
literary, the fashionable, the political man, 
each fresh from triumphs in his own 
sphere, comes eagerly to see this man, 
whose fun they have heartily enjoyed, sure 
of a welcome, and are struck with despair 
at the first onset. His firm, victorious, 
scoffing vituperation strikes them with 
chill and hesitation. His talk often re- 
minds you of what was said of Johnson: 
“If his pistol missed fire he would knock 
you down with the butt end.” 

Mere intellectual partisanship wearies 
him; he detects in an instant if a man stands 
for any cause to which he is not born and 
originally committed. A natural defender 
of anything, a lover who would live and 
die for that which he speaks for, and who 
does not care for him, or for anything but 
his own business, he respects; and the nobler 
this object, of course, the better. He hates a 
literary trifler, and if, after Guizot had 
been a tool of Louis Philippe for years, he 
is now to come and write essays on the 
character of Washington, on ‘‘The Beauti- 
ful” and on ‘‘Philosophy of History,” he 
thinks that nothing. 

Great is his reverence for realities,—for 
all such traits as spring from the intrinsic 
nature of the actor. He humors this into 
the idolatry of strength. A strong nature 
has a charm for him, previous, it would 
seem, to all inquiry whether the force be 
divine or diabolic. He preaches, as by 
cannonade, the doctrine that every noble 
nature was made by God, and contains, it 
savage passions, also fit checks and grand 
impulses, and, however extravagant, will 
keep its orbit and return from far. Nor 
can that decorum which is the idol of the 
Englishman, and in attaining which the 
Englishman exceeds all nations, win from 
him any obeisance. He is eaten up with 
indignation against such as desire to make 
a fair show in the flesh. Combined with 
this warfare on respectabilities, and, indeed, 
pointing all his satire, is the severity of hi: 
moral sentiment. In proportion to the 
peals of laughter amid which he strips the 
plumes of a pretender and shows the lean 
hypocrisy to every vantage of ridicule, 
does he worship whatever enthusiasm, for- 
titude, love, or other sign of a good nature 
is in a man. 

There is nothing deeper in his constitu- 
tion than his humor, than the considerate, 
condescending good nature with which he 
looks at every object in existence, as a man 
might look at a mouse. He feels that the 
perfection of health is sportiveness, and 
will not look grave even at dulness or trag- 
edy. His guiding genius is his moral sense, 
his perception of the sole importance of 
truth and justice; but that is a truth of 
character, not of catechisms. He says, 
“There is properly no religion in England. 
These idle nobles at Tattersall’s,—there is 
no work or word of serious purpose in 
them; they have this great lying church; 
and life is a humbug.” He prefers Cam- 
bridge to Oxford, but he thinks Oxford and 
Cambridge education indurates the young 
men, as the Styx hardened Archilles, so 
that when they come forth of them, they 
say, ‘‘Now we are proof; we have gone 
through all the degrees, and are case-hard 
ened against the veracities of the universe; 
nor man nor God can penetrate us.” Wel- 
lington he respects as real and honest, and 
as having made up his mind, once for all, 
that he will not have todo with any kind 
of a lie.—Scribner for May. 


WELCOME TO CLARA BARTON. 





The welcome Miss Clara Barton received 
at Washington the other day from the Un- 
ion veteran corps and the Grand Army of 
the Republic and from the survivors of the 
prison-pens of the South and the men who 
followed the stars and stripes during the 
war for the Union on land and sea, was an 
event that lady and her friends might well 
be proud of. At seven o’clock the Union 
Veteran Corps, with the drum corps of 
Post No. 2, G. A. R., assembled at their 
armory, on Pennsylvania avenue, near 
Tenth street, and, numbering fifty muskets, 
under command of Captain Thomas and 
Lieutenants Ure!l and Harrison, marched 
to Grand Army Hall, where they were 
joined by the members of the Department 
of the Potomac in full force, under com- 
mand of Department Commander William 
Gibson. On arriving at No. 1326, opposite 
Franklin square, the residence of Rev. 
William M. Ferguson, the battalion and its 
escort was halted, and the ex-soldiers and 
sailors filed into the spacious parlors, one 
by one, to pay their respects to the lady 
whose name is a household word in the 
loyal States of the Union. Miss Barton 
stood at the head of the parlor underneath a 
festooned flag that had done duty at the 





first Bull Run battle, Commander Gibson 
alongside of her introducing the comrades. 
Some of the greetings were more than cor- 
dial, especially so when an old veteran 
called to mind the fact that she had nursed 
him on the tented field or in the hospital. 
“I was at Andersonville,” said a maimed 
member of the Union Veteran Corps. 
“Then give me a double shake of the 
hand,” said Miss Barton, as she grasped 
with both hands the only Jimb he owned. 
“Why, is this you, Mr. Hunt?” said Miss 
Barton, as she greeted an old veteran. 
«Yes, and this is my good leg now,” said 
he, as he placed his hand upon an artificial 
limb. She had nursed him in the hospital 
after his leg had been shot away. Captain 
Brownell, Ellsworth’s avenger, was with 
the veterans,and received a hearty welcome, 
as did also Comrade William Simpson and 
others, of John A. Mower Post, No. 1, of 
New Orleans. After the two hundred vet- 
erans of the war had cordially shaken the 
hand of this noble woman, Colonel 8. 8. 
Burdette, in a most eloquent manner, said 
that his comrades, who held an affectionate 
remembrance for things past, had called to 
testify their appreciation of everything that 
was good and true in womanhood. Heex- 
pressed the sentiment that the great strug- 
gle of the war evidenced the advance of 
goodly humanity, and that never before 
perhaps was goocness yoked with war. 
While there were many dark spots in the 
war, yet humanity had marked it from be- 
ginning to the end; that was the glory, said 
he, of our side of the contest. Concluding, 
he said: ‘‘We, and all the world, recog- 
nize that in that great struggle you were the 
great prophetess, the great high priest, and 
the rough manliness of manhood will love 
you as our sister and our comrade.” 
Miss Barton responded as follows: 
“SOLDIERS OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
Repusiic—Comrades: Thisis an honor as 
great as it is unexpected—that hundreds of 
veteran soldiers, most of whom have never 
before met me, should come to honor me 
by their presence; yet, not me alone, but 


every woman who carried a cup of water, ” 


bound a wound, pillowed an aching head, 
wound 4 bandage, made a shirt, knita sock, 
or gave of her abundanee on her scantiness 
through all the war. Let me, in the name 
of all these, my sisters, receive your cour- 
tesies to-night. To the casual observer 
such an occasion might suggest the possi- 
bility of some little feeling of pride or self- 
gratification on the part of the recipient as 
connected with such an honor—a little 
gleam of self-complacent joy; but to the 
casual observer only, never to those who 
lived the past with you and me, and realize 
what this occasion and your organization 
have grown out of. 

*‘He who can roll the tide of memory back 
through the surge of eighteen years, and 
live over again the toils, the pains, the 
marches in the burning suns, the camping 
in the winter snows, the weary waiting, the 
heart-sickness and the longing, the shock of 
battle, the wounded and the slain, the days 
and nights of agony no human aid could 
reach, the weary months of fell disease in 
hospital and barrack, the little wayside 
graves that day by day grew around, him the 
crowded cemeteries that filled beneath his 
eye. To this man or woman could come 
no thougLt but thankfulaess to God that so 
many as are here can assemble in one body 
to testify to the dead past and the living 
present. 

“But, comrades, it is impossible for me 
to respond in the eloquent words in which 
your remarks to me are clothed. With the 
fullest preparation I could not; with almost 
none I surely cannot. But there is never a 
moment, however unprepared or inoppor- 
tune, in which I cannot make known to 
some extent my appreciation of and rever- 
ence for the organization of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Since human civilization 
commenced, and men began to band them- 
selves together for mutual aid, for strength, 
for safety, for power, or for causes of hu- 
manity, the world has never seen an organ- 
ization to be compared to this in extent and 
numbers; it is simply marvelous, manly, 
open, firm, fostering, and charitable to the 
last degree. It is the essence of the noble, 
intelligent spirit of the men who formed 
the rank and file of the American armies. 
I have searched in vain through other lands 
for something like this. I have found 
everywhere tbe traditional old limping sol- 
dier, begging his way, a public charge upon 
the precarious hospitality of those who had 
nothing in common with him. This pic- 
ture has come down to us through all time 
in story, ballad, and song, crooned by the 
fireside and sung in the streets for pennies. 
It wasfor America, young in years, new in 
wars, to show to the world something bet- 
ter than this, and set an example worthy to 
be followed by every nation which ever 
again draws a sword in war and sheathes it in 
peace. After four years of such soldier life 
as few armies have known—for it was 
Greek meeting Greek on every field—such 
extent of rude territory as armies are seldom 
called to traverse or to give battle over— 
worn, weak, weary, and broken, you turn- 
ed to your homes for the remnant of rest so 
long denied. But scarcely were you there, 
and the sweat wiped from your brows or 
the old faded uniforms out of sight, when 
there arose from this weary mass of veteran 





soldiers, this new element of society, a cry 
as of one voice. Help for our comrades; 
help for the sick and the weunded, the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan. Yes, 
help! But from where—from whom? Did 
you turn to the civil public and say to it, 
‘We have served and saved you and your 
property with our blood and our lives, 
while you ate the bread and slept the sleep 
of peace and quiet. Will you not now take 
as your charge those whom the war has 
desolated?’ Ah, no, no! No such words 
were heard from you. But, quick as 
thought, you drew yourselves together into 
another army—‘grand’ indeed—and formed 
vour hollow squares in every town and vil- 
lage, and from their sheltering, loving walls 
shouted to the limping, disabled comrade 
and his helpless family and the widows and 
orphans of the dead: ‘Come here—come 
here for food and shelter, our camp-fires 
still burn. Bring your woes, your necessi- 
ties, your wants to us. Only a comrade 
can know a comrade’s needs. Pour your 
tales of sorrow and want into our soldier 
hearts, and the outside world shall never 
know you needed its charities. You shall 
neither ask nor receive but of us; and here 
it is your right,’ and for sixteen years that 
rallying cry: ‘Come here, come here!’ has 
sounded through the land. Your camp. 
fires have burned undimmed, and in their 
cheering light the widow has dried her tears, 
the tottering orphan babe grown to man 
and womanhood. The worn comrade has 
found again his strength, or passed into his 
eternal sleep, and been gathered tenderly to 
his rest. And still the bugle-call, ‘Come 
here! Come here!’ is ringing through all 
the land, and so I would have it, while 
there is a comrade to hear its note or re- 
spond to its call. And when there is but 
one left, I would have him wrap his blank- 
et around him, and, with the flickering 
blaze of his dying camp-fire still fitfully 
lighting up his bronzed soldier face, pass 
to the dreamless sleep that waits the great 
reveille of the eternal morning.” 

The comrades were then invited to par- 
take of a collation, after which stories of 
the camp were told o’er again, songs sang, 
aud Captain Brownell recited an appropri- 
ate poem. The welcome-visit was brought 
toa close by the presentation of a Grand 
Army badge to Miss Barton by Captain 
Brownell. Colonel R. J. Hinton responded 
eloquently for Miss Barton. ‘‘Taps” were 
then sounded, and the comrades withdrew. 
— Washington Republican. 
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INDIANA REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN 
AND GIRLS. 








There is a growing disposition on the part 
of many States to place women on the 
boards of management of all penal and re- 
formatory institutions where girls or women 
are, necessarily, confined. It remained for 
Indiana to take the bold initial step of plac- 
ing all female criminals vf the State in an 
institution by themselves, and giving this 
entirely inthe charge of women. After a 
trial of this plan for nine years, we may 
judge of the wisdom of this act by results 
obtained. 

An appropriation was made with which 
to erect a suitable building at Indianapolis, 
and as soon as this was completed, all fe- 
male convicts, then confined in the prisons 
north and south, were removed thereto. 

The first thing that attracts the stranger 
approaching this building is the entire ab- 
sence of the least outward appearance of its 
being a prison. No cold, barren wall, as is 
usually around such buildings, meets the 
eye, but instead a light, cheery iron fence, 
a large gate thrown wide open, admits the 
carriage on beautiful, well kept and pleas- 
ant grounds. Aring atthe door bell, the 
click of a key, a pleasant ‘‘good morning,” 
and the visitor finds herself in a cosy home- 
like reception room, that gives no thought 
of the character of the institution. 

A card soon brings ‘‘Aunty Smith,” the 
superintendent, into the room. The pos- 
sible existence of this new departure in the 
prison reform work of the State, is greatly 
due to the thought, spirit and energy of this 
lady. She dresses in the simple garb of the 
Quaker, to which sect she belongs, and her 
personnelle in character occupies the thought 
of an observing visitor; her conversation 
and manner soon impresses one with her 
great energy and will power. She believes, 
evidently, that works are of as much im- 
portance as faith and prayer, and exempli- 
fies her Christian character by something 
very substantial, in acts. 

A ring at the bell of an inner door brings 
an attendant and we are shown through the 
corridors and rooms on the left side of the 
main hall. This is the reformatory depart- 
ment of the institution, and is entirely se- 
parated from the penal side, the inmates of 
the two not being allowed the slightest in- 
tercourse. At present there are about one 
hundred and fifty children and girls under 
eighteen years of age, placed here for some 
form or other or natural depravity. As we 
Jooked upon the sweet faces of little girls 
from six to seven, eight or nine years of age, 
we asked: ‘‘Certainly these little ones can- 
not be here for any crimes of their own?” 
“Yes,” replied the superintendent, ‘‘there 
are but three thoroughly good children in 
here, and these have been placed here uatil 
we can secure homes for them. These 





two,” pointing to two sweet faced little 
girls, ‘‘are here by order of the court, until 
they can be otherwise cared for; their father 
killed the mother, and when he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life, he told 
the judge that he must take care of his two 
little girls. They are sweet children, and I 
wish some one would take them and raise 
them together.” 

In a bright, chery room about fifty were 
seated, engaged in regular school duties, 
and seemed to be under excellent discipline. 
We observed one child only eleven years of 
age, as she recited her lessson, with a will 
and directness that indicated a good mind, 
and upon being informed why she was 
there, found that she had burglarized a 
house and stolen thirty dollars in money. 
“But,” said the attendant, by way of proper 
excuse, ‘‘she has one of the worst mothers 
I ever heard of.” ‘These children spend 
half the day in study and the other half in 
learning to knit, sew, cook, wash, iron, 
cane work and different kinds of industry 
that prepares them for lives of goodness 
and usefulness, when they are given their 
liberty. As the history of one child after 
another was told us, we were forced, in 
every case, to remember the text, ‘‘The 
father’s (and the mother’s) have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” As we looked upon these young 
criminals, not one of which is really to 
blame for being where it is, we were re- 
minded of the remark of John Knox, as he 
observed a vagabond walking the streets of 
London: ‘‘Had it not been for the grace of 
God, there goes John Knox.” 

Every child has the right to be well-born, 
and sad, indeed, it is where this inheritance 
is denied a soul. It is this denied inheri- 
tance that fills our prisons and charitable 
institutions. ‘ 

In the founding of such an institution, 
Indiana takes the lead of all other States, 
and sets an example well worthy o. intima- 
tion. It is a fact that female criminals are 
far more difficult to manage than male 
criminals, and when such salutary results 
are obtainec as has been the case from the 
commencement of this beneficent institu- 
tion, other States cannot, too speedily, fol- 
low the example of Indiana in such matters. 
It is befitting that women should have con- 
trol of institutions where women and girls 
are to be confined, and we hope the day is 
not far distant when the female insane of 
Indiana will, also, be given into the entire 
management of women. 

The future history of Indiana will con- 
tain no name more honored than that of 
Mrs. Sarah J. Smith, for her thought and 
devotion to the establishing of the Indiana 
Reformatory Institution for Women and 
Girls.—Jlelen M. Gougar, in Sunday Morn- 
ing Leader. 

oe 
EDUCATED WOMAN. 

During its brief history the Woman's 
Medical College of Philadelphia has quali- 
fied for the practice of medicine 181 young 
women. Some of them have studied to 
acquire knowledge for use at home rather 
than to distribute for fees, and some have 
suspended operations through alliances 
which rencered business exertion unneces- 
sary. Yet all but thirty have put out ‘‘M. 
D.” signs; though some of these have taken 
them down again, or exchanged them for 
tombstones. This is not above the average 
loss to the professions of professional male 
graduates. One hundred and fifty-one con- 
tinue to lay finger to pulse and prescribe 
remedies for maladies. But do they make 
it pay? That is the problem which the 
conservatives have always solved in a 
twinkling as self-evident. They say: ‘‘Wo- 
man can probably learn a good many things, 
but she can’t make use of her learning; she 
can acquire, but not apply; she lacks the 
force that executes; she is easily discour- 
aged, she wants pluck; as a rule she would 
starve to death unless fed by the generous 
hand of man. So don’t waste money to 
educate women above ‘the three R’s’, a lit- 
tle music and French; her natural depart- 
ments are the culinary and the nursery; 
higher education is not needed there. The 
only party created for bread-winning is 
man.” ° 

This theory of conservatism must be 
handed down from its high plane. It as- 
sumes to be very practical, deaf to all argu- 
ment but statistics. Well, the dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College has been cate- 
chising all graduates whom she could reach 
concerning salaries, etc., and the responses 
are such as to astonish even the most san- 
guine friends of Woman as a bread-winner. 
The seventy-six who make reply enjoy av- 
erage annual incomes of $2,907 each. Al- 
most $3,000 a year income for the average 
woman when equipped with a knowledge of 
medicine! Without this despised ‘higher 
education,” the average woman would wash 
dishes and patch, at an income of about 
$150, or dawdle through the year at no in- 
come, and the expenditure of all that pater- 
nal or other charity would bestow upon her. 
The country has a profit in the full educa- 
tion of its girls. 

But better yetis it that four ofthe seven- 
ty-six women practice medicine at annual 
incomes of from $15,000 to $20,000. Do 
more than six per cent. of the men in that 
profession receive so large pay? But still 
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the objector insists that professional life 
unfits Woman for domestic relations. What 
isthe testimony? Of all these graduates, 
three only find that professional duties have 
prevented their marriage; and forty-three 
who are married find that the ‘‘study and 
practice of medicine have been favorable to 
their relations as wife and mother;” six 
think the good and evil effects on married 
life about even, only one giving the ill ef- 
fects the predominance. 

Facts could scarcely frame a stronger ar- 
gument for the encouragement of medical 
intelligen.e among women. And these 
facts are texts for a volume in behalf of the 
higher education generally of women. If 
the mastery of our liberal sciences affords 
to woman handsome competence and supe- 
rior motherhood, so will equal devotion to 
knowledge in other directions. And the 
ancient barriers to her acquisition of large 
information on the themes which are the 
might as well as the light of the world, are 
nearly all down; moss mantles their debris, 
But few college halls remain labeled, ‘‘For 
boys only.” England’s Cambridge just now 
has said: ‘‘Come in, sister, and eat of the 
loaf that men eat of.” Harvard will soon 
say the same. Michigan University, the 
Northwestern, Oberlin, and many others 
have long welcomed women to their best 
fare without sacrifice of scholarship or 
morals. Boston University, the Ohio Wes- 
leyan, and the Indiana Asbury extend the 
same welcome. Verily, the tide in the af- 
fairs of Woman sets toward a larger open 
sea. 

We should be glad to be put in possession 
of statistics exhibiting the success in life 
of the alumne of any of our colleges or 
universities which for a sufficient number 
of years have furnished to women facilities 
for higher education—if only that success 
could be determined by statistics. But we 
must recognize the fact that it is not in the 
professions that educated women have 
chiefly won success, and exhibited the ad- 
vantages they have gained through educa- 
tion and culture. It is rather by their great 
and good influence in families, in the 
churches, and in society at large that the 
power and worth of the vast majority of 
educated women are to be estimated.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 

oe 


THE USGENCY OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 

The (English) Women's Suffrage Journal 
spurs the women on to active work in their 
own cause in such spirited fashion as this: 

‘Petition! petition! petition!—Friends of 
Women's Suffrage are earnestly exhorted to 
aid the cause by collecting signatures for 
petitions to be presented in support of Mr. 
Mason’s resolution, which may come on for 
discussion in Parliament early in May. 
Written petitions, ready for signature, will 
be supplied on application to Miss Becker, 
64 Berners street, London, W., or 28 
Jackson’s row, Albert square, Manchester; 
Miss Blackburn, 20 Park street, Bristol; or 
Miss Kirkland, 13 Reeburn place, Edin- 
burgh. 

“Vote! vote! vote! Women ratepayers 
are reminded that elections of poor-law 
guardians, members of local boards, church- 
wardens, overseers, auditors, and other offi- 
cials take place during April. Vestry meet- 
ings for the election of church wardens 
usually take place on the Tuesday in Easter 
week. Women ratepayers have the right 
to attend and vote in all local elections, and 
they are earnestly exhorted to use the Suf- 
frage which the law confers on them, es- 
pecially when there is a woman candidate 
for a board of guardians. Elections for 
guardians and members of local boards are 
conducted by means of voting papers, which 
are left at the houses of the ratepayers, and 
called for before the election. Women 
ratepayers should see that their papers are 
duly filled up and sigaed ready to be given 
up when called for, andin case of failure 
to collect the papers, they should them- 
selves forward them tothe proper officer, 
who is bound to notify by public advertise- 
ment the time and place when he will re- 
ceive papers which have not been called 
for. Itis of the utmost consequence that 
women should exercise their votes on every 
lawful occasion.” 








oe 
MISS COBBE ON INVALIDS. 

Doctors, if I do not grievously wtong 
them, have much to answer for in the way 
of demoralizing weak and impressionable 
women, in some cases by ordering them 
stimulants in excessive quantities, and in 
Others by leading them to a deadly concen- 
tration of their thoughts upon disorders 
and weaknesses of their frame, of which the 
less any one thinks the better for soul and 
body. Itisthe fashion never to speak of 
the medical profession without a sickening 
Superfluity of laudatory epithets, which 
must seem equally absurd and disgusting to 
the really good and honorable doctors who 
know very well that we might just as well 
praise all the men who pass over Westminis- 
ter bridge as all the variety of characters 
who obtain medical degrées. For my part, 
I believe the old dangers implied in the 
words ‘‘priests, women, and families,” were 
less than the perils of the newer triad, ‘‘doc- 
tors, women and families;” and urge every 
wife and mother to exercise care and vigi- 





lance in dealing with a man (if she will have 
aman doctor) who holds to her and her 
daughters a relation quite as influential as 
that of the old spiritual director, and, if 
rarely abused, yet assuredly liable to abuse. 
For one single point, I would ask you to 
reflect upon your experience of that crying 
grievance and shame of our sex,—the vale- 
tudinarianism of innumerable fine ladies, 
who, if they were obliged to scrub floors 
and nurse a dozen children, would probably 
be ruddy and buxom dames to-morrow; and 
to consider whether, if their medical attend- 
ants did their straightforward duty by them, 
we should see these women for twenty 
years on the sofa, their wretched husbands 
driven from their dispiriting homes, and 
their children left to governesses and ser- 
vants, while the doctor draws acomfortable 
income of fifty or one hundred or two hun- 
dred a year from the unhappy household? 


o> 


TRAMMELS. 

Poor dear little girl! I saw her hustled 
into the crowded car, tightly clinging to a 
doll; and I said, ‘‘Why could not that wo- 
man have that doll packed with the broth- 
er’s toys? Why is every female child bur- 
dened with a doll to care for as soon as she 
gets out of her cradle?” All the aunts and 
cousins feel it incumbent upon themselves 
to give every little girl born into the family 
a doll, until she has such a family of them 
that her young life is worried with care for 
them; and she is taught to sit and stitch 
and work for that family as though they 
were real folks; prefiguring the life of 
drudgery,to which the ordinary woman is 
bound. 

Why cannot she be taught to take cogni- 
zance of every thing passing about her, 
and enjoy events, with her shoulders 
thrown back, and her hands free, like 
Brother Will? But no; she must round 
her little form over to snuggle little dolly, 
whose flaxen hair had better never have 
been manufactured. This doll business is 
a great burlesque on woman’s life; men 
have manufactured these toys for girls, and 
in this as everything given to women is the 
undertone of use, of drudgery to others. 
Why not give her something ‘for pure en- 
joyment? If every doll in the world were 
thrown into the ocean, I believe we should 
have healthier mothers, and so better, for 
next generation. 

To-day I saw a little girl, in bronze slip- 
pers, picking her way across the muddy 
street, with a finely adjusted plaid bow at 
her waist, that ‘‘mother” cautioned her to 
keep unruffled. 

Is it any wonder that women grow hag- 
gard? From childhood up there are fine 
clothes to care for, and fine houses, and the 
burden all on them? Bera. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








[But the dolls give endless pleasure, and 
they need not interfere with the active 
sports which give erect carriage and good 
muscles.—Eb. | 





NN 
THE SOMERVILLE CLUB. 


This description is given of the Somer- 
ville, the great London Woman’s club: For 
some years the ladies who are its promot- 
ers labored diligently to obtain members, 
saying that not until they had 1000 names 
could they set up their club. They are ac- 
tually opening with about 1600. The scheme 
as at first divulged seemed rather Utopian. 
Ail classes of women of respectable charac- 
ter were to be admissible as members, 
‘from the countess to the collar-maker, 
from the book-writer to the book-binder.” 
And the subscription was so low (some- 
thing like a dollar a year) that the woman of 
limited income, the fruits of her own in- 
dustry, should be enabled to enjoy the in- 
tellectual pleasure of meeting the lady with 
leisure to cultivate the arts and sciences. 
The club premises are modest, but in good 
location. The ground floor is devoted to 
conference halls and a coffee-room; the 
drawing-rooms above are reading rooms, 
supplied with periodicals. Tea and coffee, 
bread and butter, are the only refreshments 
supplied. To the evening meetings gentle- 
men are admitted as visitors, and when de- 
bates are held they will be invited to take 
part. The members’ list shows the names 
of all the most remarkable women of the 
day, authoresses, painters, doctors, lectu- 
rers, professors, philanthropists, women 
with missions, and women with grievances, 
and, finally, women who have nothing to 
do. 








HUMOROUS. 


Why is a man like tea?—Because you 
never draw out his full strength until you 
get him into hot water. 


A stuttering coxcomb asked a barber’s 
boy, “Did you ever shave a m-m-m-mon- 
key?” ‘‘No, sir,” replied the apprentice; 
“but if you will please to sit down, I'll t-t- 
t-try.” 


A story is told aboutthe late Mr. Hope, 
the wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one 
of his purchases, He had bought a picture 
asa Rembrandt, and given ten thousand 
dollars for it. Finding that it did not quite 
fit the frame, he sent for a carpenter to ease 
it alittle. While watching the operation, 
he remarked how wonderfully the picture 


was preserved, considering that it was nearly 
two hundred years old. ‘*That is impossible,” 
said the carpenter; ‘‘this wood is mahogany, 
and cogs had not been introduced at 
that time.” Mr. Hope burned the picture. 


A wealthy man, displaying one day his 
jewels to a philosopher, the latter said: 
“Thank you, sir, for being willing to share 
such magnificent jewels with me.” ‘Share 
them with you, sir? What do you mean?” 
‘‘Why, you allow me to look at them; and 
what more can you do with them yourself?” 


A little girl once took a letter from her 
mother to an old lady friend. ‘‘Many thanks, 
my child,” she said; ‘‘you may tell your 
mother that you are a good child and are a 
faithful little messenger.” ‘Thank you, 
ma’am; and@ I shall tell her too that I didn’t 
ask you for ten cents, because mamma told 
me not to.” 


They were discussing how to pronounce 
‘‘oleomargarine.” Fogg gave the ‘‘g” soft, 
while Jones declared it should be hard. Said 
he, ‘The ‘oleo’ comes from the Latin, and 
‘margarine’ from ptr See ge a “You 
are wrong there,” said Fogg, who is given 
to levity, ‘‘everybody knows it all comes 
from grease.” 


A married gentleman, every time he met 
the father of his wife, complained to him of 
the temper and disposition of his daughter 
At last, upon one occasion, the old gentle- 
man exclaimed : ‘‘You are right. She is an 
impetuous jade, and if I hear any more 
complaints of her I will disinherié her.” The 
husband mude no more complaints. 


A gentleman bought a plaster cast of the 
Venus of Milo, and having paid for it, de- 
sired that it might be forwarded to his ad- 
dress. The following day, having to leave 
home early, he said to his servant, ‘‘John, 
iu the course of the day a statue that I have 
bought will be delivered here. Place it in 
the drawing-room.” On his return in the 
evening, he inquired whether the statue 
had arrived. ‘Yes, sir,” replied John; ‘‘they 
brought a great figure in plaster, but 1 would 
not take itin.” ‘And why?” ‘Good gra- 
cious, sir, it had two broken arms! and I 
neem you would have said I had broken 
them.” 








Prejudice Kills, 


‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best (and some of the worst) physicians, 
who gave her disease various names but no 
relief, and now she is restored to usin good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 
ters, that we had poohed at for two years, 
before using it. We earnestly hope and 
pray that no oneelse will let their sick suf- 
fer as we did, on account of prejudice 
against so good a medicine as Hop Bitters.” 
—The Parents.—- Telegram. 











The most interesting and cheapest Family Illustrated 
Newspaper in the World. 


HOUSE and HOME 


An Illustrated Reform Journal of 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, FASHIONS, 
AND GENERAL NEWS. 


Edited by JOHN DE MORGAN. 
Lecturer on Social and Political Reform, The Rights 
of Woman, Etc., Etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 
SECRET HISTURY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
AND ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
STARTLING! SENSATION- 

AL! TRUE! 

Secrets never before published. Continuous Nov- 
els, Short Tales, Poetry, Fashion Notes, Household 
Hints, Extracts from Sermons, Facts and Fiction, 
Articles on Reform, etc. » 16 pages, same 
size as Harper’s Weekly. 

Only 99 Cents a Year. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. Splendid chromo free to 
yearly subscribers. 

METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated, 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 
PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, €0 THAT THE CURE Is radical and ene 
tire, Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY 5+ 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION, THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 
It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, act in with the laws that 
govern the femal 


ie system. 
For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 


Mass. 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Addrcss as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham": 
LIVER . They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Very Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the Inxuries and delicacies 








of the season, cooked to order, at ver} reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=xEs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


lleges. 
The lectures of the seventh year began October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. in Medica! 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a aay | examination and to furn a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Su as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! oJucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


CARPETS, 


Attention is called to our present superb stock, se- 
lected with special reference to 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 


—— INCLUDING—— 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 
Axminsters, Moquets, Wiltons and Body Brussels, 
with BORDERS to match. 

DOMESTIC ; 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-Plys and In- 
grains. 

ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mattings, Rugs, 
Etc. 











To this stock is constantly added the latest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 





Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars 
pass our door, and two elevators constantly running 
furnish easy access to any department. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 











For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
~~ nsf pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


Abdominal 
Supporters. 


















These new Supporters 
,\ commend themselves at 


ture, strains or cor- 
‘j pulency. They are sim- 
ple, durable and readily 
: adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for theee supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extya. Also, the “Dress. 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. en entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 


lar. Address or call; . 
MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned witb a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture, 

For sale by leading 
merchants. rice, by 
mail, $1.25. 

WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, . N.Y 



















(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND BEstT MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 


vousn' eeplessnessand eg; 
Vomele Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for saything impure or injurious 
found in them, 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and 
them before you sleep. Take no ethene 


D I1.C. isan absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
arcotics. 


SEND For CIRCULAR, 


All above sold on are 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Con Rochester, 3 +, & Toronto, Ont, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. Mey 
w A <= ess. =, Cay 











Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays a 
Thursdave. Ail other days engaged by avpoin ae 





Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifage, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, ete. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and. Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South’ Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 

DR, RICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters. 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, cont adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs, Br. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ay § 
in 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 














ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








(Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Witter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores & grpenaliy. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire Sit. . . Boston. 








ddress Stinson & Co,,:Port 


$5 1p, $20 per at home. Samples worth $1 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES IN WASHINGTON. 


A lady of Cambridge who has been visit- 
ing here grew so distressed at the unusual 
suffering of the poor in Washington this 
hard winter that she could not sleep 
nights. Being indoctrinated with the Bos- 
ton principle that giving to street beggars 
is injurious, it went against her conscience 
to give even when besought by some small, 
hungry-eyed, shivering child, or by some 
feeble and aged woman; but it went against 
her heart to refuse, knowing there was no- 
where any agency or society to whom she 
could refer these hapless ones. Louise de 
la Rame, the author of “‘A Village Com- 
mune,” says: 

In these days, Christian Europe decides 
that not only the poor man lying by the 
wayside, but also the Samaritan who helps 
him, is a sinner against political economy, 
. . . but as you never can suppress poverty, 
it would be better to provide a substitute 
for him before you shelve the good Samari- 
tan. 

This is what our dear Boston visitor 
thought. She inquired, ‘‘Whoare your be- 
nevolent, public-spirited citizens?” One of 
the first names given her was that of A. 3. 
Solomons, a gentleman who has for years, 
amid business cares and various good works, 
taken the charge of a night lodging-house 
that provides a lodging, a bath, and a meal 
for each applicant. 

Mrs. Walling went to Mr. Solomons, and 

proposed to him the Boston plan of Associ- 
atei Charities. He invited her to bring a 
number of other ladies interested in this 
work to meet a number of his friends at his 
house. We came on last Thursday even- 
ing. The Bostonians armed themselves 
with some of the valuable pamphlets, re- 
ports, ‘‘Hints to a Conference,” ‘‘Sugges- 
tions to Visitors,” ‘Robert Treat Paine’s 
and Octavia Hill’s Addresses,” etc., furnish- 
ed from the Boston Bureau of Associated 
Charities. A Philadelphia lady was pres- 
ent with like ammunition from the Phila- 
delphia armory. Miss Clara Barton came; 
frail, delicate, but with every fibre of her 
being charged with the strong, great heart 
as of old. She gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the system by which the poor are 
registered in those French cities which she 
visited, carrying the gifts sent by Ameri- 
cans to, in part, alleviate the cruel devasta- 
tions of the Franco-Prussian war. She 
said the registration was kept by the mayor 
with the help of a corps of assistants, both 
men and women, who volunteered from 
among the best heads and hearts in the 
city. In two days they had arranged the 
division of her gift, according to the wants 
of every one in the city; had notified the 
needful ones, and they stood in aline of 
twos, extending from the room in the 
Mairie where Miss Barton stood with her 
gifts, down out into thestreet for an eighth 
of amile. Miss Barton asked the mayor to 
give the little packets; but he said: ‘‘No, I 
want them to take it from your hands and 
to remember forever that it is from Ameri- 
ca.” Many were the blessings invoked 
upon America by sad hearts that day and 
the next, for it took two days to make the 
distribution in one city; so accurate and 
careful had been the provision that not one 
of the needy should fail of a share in Amer- 
ica’s gift. 

Miss Barton seemed hardly able to realize 
that we have no registration whatever of 
our poor. After an interchange of views, 
and a recapitulation by Messrs. Solomons, 
Wolff and Emery, of various generous but 
spasmodic attempts that have been made to 
relieve the misery of the district, Mr. Solo- 
mons asked who had anything definite’ to 
propose. Then we discharged the pamph- 
lets of our respective bureaus upon his de- 
voted—head is more dramatic—but table 1s 
more truthful. An executive committee of 
five was appointed to examine the pamph- 
lets and what other information could be 
obtained; and to formulate thence a plan of 
relief suitable to Washington. As Mr. Sol- 
omons remarked: ‘‘Although our commu- 
nity is poor, the requisite funds have never 
been withheld from any summons of chari- 
ty. Itis asystem that we need even more 
than we need money.” 

Meantime our Easter Monday charity 
ball, held under the patronage of the ladies 
of the executive, cabinet, diplomatic corps, 
etc., was a great success as to the decorat- 
ing and flooring over of the National Thea- 
tre; a grand success in the way of toilets of 
pink grosgrain and crepe ‘isse, moonlight- 
blue satin and lace, emerald green ditto, 
and tulle, black or white scarfs that were 
heavy masses of gorgeous hand-embroidery, 
coiffures of roses, of pansies, of diamonds; 
but it did not pay its expenses. We do 
need ‘‘a system.” Sracy. 
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WHY SOME WOMEN DO NOT VOTE. 

Just before the time of registration and 
voting for school committee in New York, 
the following appeared, addressed to the 
editors of the Albany Morning Express: 

A man in this city, whose name can be 
ger if needful, openly declares that ‘‘if 
bas attempted to vote he would kill 

er ” 

Inquiry revealed that the woman who 
had been misled into wedding this creature 
was forced by him to spend her time and 


which every true husband gladly takes on 
himself; hence he viewed the thought of 
her political equality with him as a oug: 
‘gestion of rebellion on the part of 

ve. 

Many like cases have come to our knowl- 
edge—where men have threatened their 
wives with imprisonment or blows if they 
dared to exercise the freedom and self gov- 
ernment which is those wives’ right. 

Other women have been threatened with 
social persecution, or with punishment by 
discharge and consequent poverty and dis- 
tress, if they dared use their rights. 


Before we cry out about intimidation of 
voters at the South, let us clean our own 
doors, Let the men at Albany show at the 


registration to-day and the election Tuesday, 
that those who are guilty of these wrongs 
do not represent their townsmen; let the 
men of Albany show that they are gentle- 
men no less at the polls than in the parlor; 
let them take their wives, mothers, sisters, 
daughters,—yes, and their mothers-in-law 
—to the polls to-day to register and Tues- 
day to vote with them, and they will have 
the quietest, pleasantest election that Albany 
ever saw. 
James K. Hamiuron WILLCOx, 
Sec. W. S. State Com. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The thirteenth annua! convention of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association will 
be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 26, and 27. Among the 
eminent speakers are Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Belva A. Lockwood, Anna Garlip 
Spencer, Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Rev. Frederick A, 
Hinckley, Lillie Devereux Blake, May 
Wright Sewell, Elizabeth L. Saxon, Har- 
riet B. Shattuck, Martha M’Clellan Brown, 
Elizabeth Avery Meriwether, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others. Three sessions daily 
at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.45 P. M. 

Admission to each session ten cents. 
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THE SPHERE OF WOMEN. 








The idea of the sphere of woman, as held 
in the olden time, is expressed by Governor 
Winthrop, the first Governor of Massachu- 
setts, in the case of the wife of Edward 
Hopkins, whose name is perpetuated in 
free schools and in charity funds in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. His wife, who 
long outlived: him without recovering her 
reason, and died in 1698, was the daughter 
by a former husband of the wife of Theoph- 
ilus Eaton, first, Governor of the New 
Haven colony. Winthrop writes: 

‘‘Mr. Hopkins, the governor of Hartford 
upon Connecticut, came to Boston and 
brought his wife with him (a godly young 
woman and of special parts), who was fal- 
len into a sad infirmity, the loss of her un- 
derstanding and reason, which had been 
growing upon her divers years, by occasion 
of her giving herself wholly to reading and 
writing, and had written many books. Her 
husband, being very loving and tender of 
her, was loath to grieve her; but he saw his 
error when it was too late. For, if she had 
attended her household affairs and such 
things as belong to women, and not gone 
out of her way and calling to meddle in 
such things as are proper for men, whose 
minds are stronger, etc., she had kept her 
wits, and might have improved them use- 
fully and honorably in the place God had 
set her. He brought her to Boston, and 
left her with her brother, one Mr. Yale 
[uncie of the benefattor of Yale College], a 
merch: nt, to try what means may be had 
here for her. But no help could be had.” 
It takes a long time to outgrow ideas 
which are imposed by governors, and high 
officials in Church and State. To-day both 
men and women are bound by the theory of 
Governor Winthrop. The larger freedom 
men enjoy, and always have enjoyed en- 
ables them to rise more readily and easily 
than women can. But time, and patience 
wil! bring all to the level of the teaching of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles that ‘‘in 
Christ Jesus thereis neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond, nor free, male nor female, for all are 
one in Christ.” L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN SPAIN. 

At Madrid, the capital city of Spain, 
April 30, after several weeks of animated 
debate, the superior council of education, 
over which the minister of public works 
presided, decided to admit women and girls 
to lectures and degrees of universities and 
faculties. 

Thus old Spain, the very type of antique 
conservatism, has advanced beyond Protes- 
tant Germany and equalled England and 
republican America, in her recognition 
of the right of woman to take university 
degrees. The Boston Herald, announcing 
this wonderful fact in its leading editorial, 
says truly: 

“The coming woman will arrive before 
she is expected, if her progress in the other 
parts of the world isas rapid relatively as it 
has been in Spain. While so near Boston 
as Harvard University, we are admitting 
women to the higher education only through 
the back door and side-peep compromise of 
an “‘annex,”’ the superior council of educa- 
tion at Madrid has voted to admit them to 
lectures and make them eligible to degrees. 








strength in waiting on him and in tasks 


And this is a county where until recently 


womer were either educated in convents, 
or skipped the alphabet, and all that is 
built upon it, in their pursuit of accom- 
plishments. The little taste that Spain had 
of republicanism has evidently given her a 
remarkable aptitude for embracing new 
ideas.” 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 

A very interesting occasion was the gold- 
en wedding of Mr. William and Nancy 
Gilman, at their home in Lexington, it be- 
ing also the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
birthday of the bride. The invitations 
said, ‘‘No presents,” but some came. A 
wedding cake, and a standard motto of 
white satin and gold, bearing on one side 
the names Smith and Gilman, May 2, 1831, 
and on the other, May 2, 1881, were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Jas. B. Veazie. A gold 
coin was given by Mr. Henry Morse, and 
bouquets of flowers by Mrs. Putnam and 
Mrs. E. G. Frazer. The pleasure was in- 
creased by the arrival, in a ‘‘one-horse 
shay,” of three aged people, dressed in the 
fashion of ye long ago. When their cal- 
ashes and big bonnets were removed, they 
proved to be the granddaughter and a niece 
of Mrs. Gilman, and the old man was 4 
well-known lady of Cambridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilman were born in North- 
field, N. H. They were married at seven 
in the morning, and after breakfast he went 
to the work of the farm and she to the 
spinning wheel and duties of the house- 
hold. After a generous collation had been 
served, all collected in the parlors and halls 
for the feast of words. An original poem, 
written for the occasion by Mrs. L. H. 
Cross, of Northfield, was read by Miss 
Minnie Crawford, a niece of the hostess, 
also letters from Julia Ward Howe, Wen- 
dell Phillips and wife, Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
Mrs. Julia Smith Parker, of Glastonbury, 
Conn. A speech was made by Rev. E. G. 
Porter, of Lexington. He drew very 
pleasant lessons from the hour. Col. Rus- 
sell Conwell spoke in a very happy vein of 
‘life and the great changes that have taken 
place in these fifty years. Mrs. Gilman 
read an anonymous poem, written in the 
vein of “John Anderson, my joe, John.” 
She spoke of her early life, and the happi- 
ness through all those years. She isastrong 
Suffragist and an abolitionist, and an advo- 
cate of temperance. Mr. H. Knowles gave 
reminiscences of their early life. At the 
close they sang ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye.” A 
large number were present from the Wo- 
men’s Union. All enjoyed the day, and de- 
parted wishing the aged pair many happy 
years to come. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Wilson Industrial School for Girls, 
organized twenty-eight years ago in a small 
room in Avenue D, N.Y, for the purpose of 
giving girls instruction in English branches,a 
warm dinner and practical hints in sewing, 
has proved a great success. The work has 
been steadily enlarged. Departments have 
been added for training girls in housework 
and the more elaborate kinds of needle- 
work, and also for kindergarten instruc- 
tion. A Sunday school and mission have 
completed tke enterprise, which held its 
anniversary last Friday, and deserves the 
continued and hearty support of the comu- 
nity. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Reason Way; or, Spiritual Exper- 
iences of Mrs. Julia Crafts Smith, assisted 
by her Spirits. Boston: Published by 
the author. 

This book is what it professes to be. It 

is printed in large good type and fills 187 
ages. The father of Mrs. Smith, Jesse 8. 
orcross, says in the introduction that he 

“returns after many years of wandering in 

spirit land and writes the introduction to 

the book dedicated to his wife.” 


Tue Bator: Dangersfrom its Perversion. 
An Appeal and Method for Maintaining 
its Purity. By Steuben T. Bacon. 

This is a timely and forcible statement of 
the growing frauds in the count, which 
threaten to undermine the stability of rep- 
resentative government. Theauthor claims 
to have invented a ballot box which will 
make frauds and mistakes in the count dif- 
ficult or impossible. He publishes certifi- 
cates of its value, signed by many eminent 
men; among others by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, George William Curtis, Judge Rus- 
sell and Co]. Higginson. 


A Name ess Nospiteman. Round Robin 
series. J. R. Osgood, Boston. Price 
$1.00. 

It is an open secret that Mrs. J. G. Austin 
is the author of the first volume in this se- 
ries. This pleasant story is founded on 
real traditions of an honorable family in the 
old colony of Massachusetts two hundred 
years ago. The scenes are laid in Paris, 
and Provence, Quebec and New England. 
French Nobles and simple-hearted Puritans 
are the actors. But they are all made to 
move with harmony. Molly and Valerie, 
the Puritan and French maidens, contrast, 
but the good, brave Molly wins our sympa- 
thy all the time. The story is full of inter- 
esting situations, and once begun will be 
sure to be finished. The second volume of 
the Round Robin series, ‘‘A Lesson in 
«Love” James R. Osgood & Co. have now in 
press. 




















I. Funk &-Co. send out new editions of 





Lothair, in two volumes, with ‘improved 





type, at twenty-five cents a volume. Also, 
comgenton volume to the revised New Tes- 
ent. 


Tue ScreNcE or Minn, a new volume 
from the pen of Professor John Bascom, 
has been published by the Putnams, 








Haunted Me. 


A workingman says: ‘‘Debt, poverty and 
suffering haunted me for years, ca bya 
sick family and large bills for doctoring, 
which did no I was completely dis- 
couraged, until one year ago, by the advice 
of my pastor, I precured Hop Bitters and 
commenced their use, and in one month we 
were all well, and none of us bave been sick 
a day since; and I want to say to all poor 
men, you can keep your families well a year 
with Hop Bitters for less than one doctor’s 
visit will cost.”—Christian Advocate, 

Coceialees 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
Mow 9, 8:08 .M. Papers by Mrs. Kendall and Mrs. 
Griffing on “Training of Children.”’ 

Emma Alton Vannevar will read before 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, Thursday after- 
noon, May 12, in Wesleyan Hall. Ladies invited. 














ART IN PAPER HANGING. 
Corse, Woodbury & Smith 


Are now prepared to show all the leading Novelties 
in Foreign and Domestic Wall Papers. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS 


Suitable for Every Grade of Work. 





WE INVITE AN EARLY INSPECTION. 





WINDOW POLES............... $1.00 and upward, 
WINDOW SHADES.... Complete, 75c. “ 





181 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hoge Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

| For corpulent women this invention isa 








“ir. F. Marion Crawford will give a lecture 
on “The Origin of Sacrifice among the Aryan Peo- 
le,’ atthe rooms of the New England omen’s 
‘lub, on Tuesday, May 10, at 4 o'clock. Tickets 
fifty cents, may be obtained at the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office. Also at Doll & Richards. 


Mrs. Maria E, MecKaye will repeat her 
Cambridge course on old French literature in the 
school-room of Miss Lane and Miss Baker, No. 5 
Charles St., on successive Mondays at3 P. M. The 
remaining lectures of the course will be continued as 
follows: May 2, Arthurian Romances “Roman de 
Brut; May 6, Allegorical Romances, ‘‘Roman de 
la Rose, Roman de Renart;’’ May 16, Dramatic 
Poetry, Mystery-plays, Moralities and Farces. 














ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John H Pray Sons & Co 


Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558-60 


. Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


Rubber Waterproot 


GARMENTS 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $200 to $600 at 


126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete in every department, isnow open to invalids, 
Send fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 


GAMES 


—— O7—— 


English and Bible History. 


Learning made easy te young and old, Every 
teacher and student should possess one or both, 
Price of each, 50 cents. Mention this paper and 
address 


Mrs. ALICE H. BIRCH, 


Lindsborg, . McPherson Co., Kan. 


MISS M. BALLARD 


French Millinery, 


Boston, 














5 Temple Place, . »° 
ROOM 4. 


Mourning Orders promptly attended to. 


_——— 


Sesaguat Gugeeverien given te eustemens, 
State Arms of the Union. 
$1.50 By Mail. 
Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


158 1-2 Tremont street. Open daily from 9 o'clock 
to 5. Lectures on entrees, desserts, etc., every Fri- 
day at 2.30 P.M. Admission 50 cents. 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 


T. BRIGHAM BISHOP & CO. announce that for 
the grecter convenience of their lady clients,they have 
established a branch office at » 0. 128 Tremont street, 
opposite Park Street (over Copeland’s), exclusivel 
for their custom. A representative of the firm will 
attend from 12 to 2, for advice and consultation. 
The office is connected with the main office by direct 
private telephone, so that personal communication 
can be at alt times had with the head of the firm. 
Every arrangement for the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of Lady Clients has been made. 

United states securities, railroad and miscellaneous 
bonds and stocks bought and sold on commission. 
Boston and New York stocks bought and carried on 
margins of from 3 to 10 percent. Stocks held at the 
option of our clients at 6 per cent. interest. 


T. Brigham Bishop & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
141 DEVONSHIRE STREET, CORNER MILK. 








boon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MRS, FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 

The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 

the door every few minutes. ; 
. ae a 

Kensington Stitch. 

Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


H li These Resutetel pivtares are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NglavViNGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF SWAN, 








20 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
: ae eer = . seinen 
Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card pod our drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 


specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'’S — 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street: 1w 
a” AS THE RESULT OF 
 (QANY YEARS’ EXPERIMENTING! 
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£ ALEOTIONS 
fon the dhoicest. Righet Seades of 
pan fy 1 ¥ 7 
<j ROASTED, NOTGROUND:® 


Old Gov't Java, Male Berry Java, 


MIOCHA AND LIBERIA. 
63 and 65 Commercial Street, Boston. 


(Registered at U. 8. Patent Office, Oct. 18, 1874.) 


*,* Always packed in one pound white cloth ba; Can 

be ordered of any Grocer at 38 > = Ib. Consi as 

choice a Coffee as can be prepared at any price. 
INGERSOLL'S LECTURES! 
MISTAKES OF MOSES - - - - - 10 

S<ULLS - - - - - ” - 10 

GHOSTS - . . ° ° ° ° - 
HELL - - - - - - 7 - 
Livi’ OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD - ~~ 10 
Gops - ° e ° ° o ° 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT - - - to 
HUMAN RIGHTS - - - - - - 10 
HEREAFTER 

‘TOM PAINE . - - - . - 10 
fp"The last named lecture was delivered at the Central Music 


é 





- - - 10 


Hall, January 29th, 1880, Se 
they sold at $3.00 each, and hundreds went away, unable to get even 
sinading yoom.— Complete edition of either oF the above lectures, 
handsomely printed in phiet form, will be sent by mail, post- 

id, for 10 cents each, ie for 25 cents, or the nine for 60 cents. 
on can sent stamps by mail at my risk. — Address 
PHILIP V. KING, Publisher, {21 Monroe St, Chicago. 
AGENTS Wen fveryu’ - 


@ 7A WEEK. $12 aj day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co Aw 
gusta,;Maine. 
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